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New Education Readers 


Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship 


imposes on thousands the puzzling duty of 
deciding on the best text-books. No selec- 
tion will be regretted which includes any 
of the following: 


Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic 


Eight Books for Eight Years 


White’s Arithmetics : 


Stewart & Coe’s First Days in School RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
Maxwell’s English Course 
The Baldwin Primer I 
ntroductory Lessons -40 
Baldwin’s School Readers Winslow’s Natural Arithmetic Advanved Lessons ............sceccceccscececs .60 
Eight Book Series or Five Book Series - Book i $.30; Book II., $.40; Book III.......- $.50 Lyte’s Language Series 
Natural Geographies cMaster’s Primary History of the United Elementary English...........sscsceeceseeeees 35 
1.25 New Education Reader—Book IV............... 45 Advanced Grammar and Composition........... 
Rice’s Rational Spelling Book Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic—Fifth Year .25 Metcalf’s English Series 
Part 1., @.17; Part 22 Arnold’s Stories of Ancient Peoples .......... .50 Elementary English... 40 
Patterson’s American Word Book ............ 25 Baldwin’s Discovery of the Old Northwest... .60 English Grammar,.......+e.cecceeceeeccescese -60 
Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship Logie & Uecke’s Story Reader................ .30 | Mc?laster’s United States Histories 
Milne’ Introductory 1.00 Overton’s Applied Physiologies 
Garner’s Spanish Grammar..................-. 1.25 Natural Course in Music 
= Milne’s Academic Algebra 1.25 Full Course—Seven Books and Charts 
Brittain’s Introduction to Caesar............. .75 Short Course—Two Books 
New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY 
AMERICAN MUSIC SYSTEM SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL PENMANSHIP| 8¥aGorwws LANGUAGE SPELLERS 


Based upon a thorough and scientific method In two parts, for Elementary and Grammar grades, 
of voice training, as serviceable in the reading forming a practical and successful correlation of 
exercise as in music. The system consists of language work and spelling. ‘The work in the 
elementary charts and manuals for the teacher, two subjects is arranged on alternate pages, and ' 
and a full series of Music Readers for the pupils. presents a series of lessons of constantly increas- 
Widely introduced, Uniformly successful. ing interest. 

For terms of introduction, address 


RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY, 


The pioneer system of intermedial slant copy- 
books, and the only complete system embracing 
Writing Primer, Short Course (6 books), Reg- 
_ular and Business Course (8 books), Practice 
Books, Charts, and Manual. Intermedial be- 
tween the old standard slant and the vertical. 


135 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Rest while writing. During vacation is the time to appreciate 


ESTERBROOK’S TURNED-UP POINT PENS. 


Nos. 256, 531, 477, 1876. 


26 John Street, New York. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 


ESTERGROOK 


Such ease —such comfort! ‘You rest while writing —a perfect enjoyment. 


150 other styles. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


NOW 


TO LOOK OVER YOUR SUPPLY OF 
Composition Books Students’ Note Books Pencil Tablets 
Stenographers’ Note Books Drawing Papers and Books 
White and Manila Practice Papers and Pads 
Examination and Exercise Papers of all descriptions 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ANDe SAMPLES 


Ask Stationer. 


Then send us your requisition and let us estimate on same 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER COMPANY 


OFFICES AND FACTORY 


SALESROOM: 
North 9th St. and Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.° 


Room 206, No. 302 Broadway, N. Y. 


4 
2.50 year. 
Weekly. | Govles. 6 Cents. 
$.35 
Book IIl., $.40; Book 
| 
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ErmER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 
= Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


Wall Maps 


HABENICHT-SYDOW SERIES 
PHYSICAL 
Large, Distinct, Durable 


EXCELSIOR SERIES 


Political and Test Maps 
Cheapest ever offered in this market 


Globes, Books, 
Charts, etc. 


Send for Catalogue 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


The School Supply House 


N.Y. Branch 116-120 Summer St, 
City BOSTON, MASS. 


HOTEL 


«+ ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .. .. 


Summer Rates 
$1.00 per Day upward. 


From Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE, 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


THE MAGAZINE 


Gducation wm 


Supt. RICHARD G. BOONE, Epiror, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 

It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines Fully up to datee It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recogniz s the 
fact that teaching is a great profession and not a 
mere *‘ make shift” to get a living. 

Librarians should include Kducation in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational thought. 
Universally commended by highest educational 
authorities. $3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample 
copy for six 2-cents stamps. 

THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


The Grand Prize *,%32"* 


WAS AWARDED TO 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no 
other pen - maker has it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


GILLOTT HAS ALWAYS TAKEN THE HIGHEST PRIZE. 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me t pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the = well and” quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there A any other which at all use 
either in the school or office. EL D. ‘ 

Price, $3.50. Mass. State Soard of Education. 


end for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


FABER 


LEAD PENCILS 


PENHOLDERS 
RUBBER ERASERS 
EDW. E. BABB & CO. Etc., Etc. 
New Eng.and Agents For School Use 
25 Arch St, 
Bcston, Mass. Oldest Lead Pencil Factory in America 


Ladv or Gentleman 

to travel and ap- a rma 

point agents for our 


superb line of publi- 


cations. Absolutely 

W A T E no. canvassing | iBenches, Tools, & Supplies 
$780 Per YEAR Lowest Prices, Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
AND EXPENSES Special Discount for Schools and Classes. 


absolutely ruaranteed. Addres 122-1 St. 
Colonial Publishing Co., Dept. © 10, Chicago. | JOhandler & Barber Mass. 


Balzac’s Rival 


Balzac had no rival but George Sand ; some 


critics consider them twin stars. 
This woman, acknowledged by all the world as the second, if 


not the first, of French novelists, was certainly the most remark- 
able woman of her age, and the greatest authoress in the world’s 
history. 

The story of her own life is as romantic and eventful as that 
of any of her heroines; the revelations made in her Histoire de 
ma vie would furnish material for a dozen novels of the present 
day. An interesting pamphlet giving outline of her life will be 
sent on request. 

WANTED. 


GEORGE BARRIE & SON, 
1313 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis | | LIFE MOVING 


WITH THE 
AND ALL POINTS 


MOTION OF THE WORLD 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


A JUVENILE ‘‘REVIEW 
OP REVIEWS.”’ 
If education be a peeperetion for 
the business of life, then every 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education. 


i Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Chsapate. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


D. J. FLANDERS, Building, Boston, 
Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. Donate 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 
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Journal of Hducation. 
A. E, WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . « $2.50 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, et: a. 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 ‘* 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 - 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


. $1.00 a year 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address, .. . . $3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
211-215 Pemberton Building, 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


CORN. 
God’s gift to the New World’s great need, 
That helps to build the nation’s strength 
Up through beginnings rude to lead 
A higher race of men at length. 


How straight, and tall, and stately stand 
Its serried stalks upright and strong! 

How nobly are its outlines planned! 
What grace and charm to it belong! 


What splendid curves in rustling leaves! 
What richness in its close-set gold! 

What largess in its clustered sheaves, 
New every year, though ages old! 


America, from thy broad breast 
It sprang, beneficent and bright, 

Of all the gifts from heaven the best, 
For the world’s succor and delight. 


Then do it honor, give it praise! 
A noble emblem should be ours; 

Upon thy fair shield set thy maize, 
More glorious than a myriad flowers! 


And let the states their garlands bring, 
Each its own lovely blossom-sign; 
But, leading all, let maize be king, 
Holding its place by right divine. 
—Celia Thaxter. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Martin Lutraer: To keep music in the schools is 
a necessity, and youth ought to be kept practicing 
this art, for it makes skillful, genteel people of them. 

SUPERINTENDENT Appison L. Jones, West Ches- 
ter, Pa: If the teacher gets to the child plane in her 
teaching and sympathy, nearly all the difficulties in 
discipline and management will vanish, 

Dr. H. S. Bripags, St. John, N. B.: Though we 
may possess all the wisdom and all the learning of 
the schools, yet if we lack the power of command we 
are but “sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 


Davin Starr Jorpan: I like a trotting horse 
that puts all other horses in a gallop; so a teacher 
that puts all other teachers in a gallop. Take your 
latitude and longitude frequently and see if someone 
hasn’t passed you; if so, gallop. 

Paut Hanus, Harvard University: The secondary 
school should not be subservient to the high school, 
but should serve its own ends. It is for the univer- 
sity to take the young men and women so educated 
and carry them on, if they wish to go on with their 
education. 


Mrs. Exrua F. Youna: Until teachers are so cir- 


cumstanced that they can take the initiative in school 
work, they cannot direct, lead, or inspire the child 
to take the initiative in thought or action. The 
great mission of reform is the full recognition of the 
individuality of the teacher. 

SUPERINTENDENT W. E. Chaffin, Dennis, Mass.: 
Generally speaking, lessons well prepared and well 
recited are lessons in faithfulness and obedience. 
Lessons poorly prepared and more poorly recited are 
lessons in negligence and disobedience, and lessons 
recited by the teacher, which should have been re- 
cited by the pupil, are lessons in idleness, 


THE EVENING DRAG-ON. 


BY H. 8. A. 


At the witching hour ef nine-thirty, when Billy 
had been in bed for an hour, loud screams and a 
general thrashing round in his room roused his aunt 
in an adjoining one, and she hastened in without a 
light to quell the disturbance. 

“What is it, dear?” she called as she went along 
the hallway. “Auntie’s coming! Can’t you 
sleep?” 

“Oh, I dassn’t,” he whispered, hoarsely. “I 
dassn’t—touch it.” 

“What is it you’re afraid of?” she asked, ap- 
proaching the bedside, unmindful of possible danger 
to herself, 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t,” he cried, still in a whisper, 
and kicking violently. 

“See, dear, Auntie’s here,” and she gently laid 
her hand on his head. ‘Tell her what you can’t do. 
What is it, dear, you can’t do?” 

“Subtract it!” he eried, excitedly. “Subtract it! 
I can’t subtract it!” 

“Subtract what, dear?” 

“That 590; oh, oh,—I dassn’t!” and he kicked 
more violently than before. 

“You needn’t dear; Auntie’ll subtract it.” 

Then she straightened the bed clothes and tuck- 
ing him in, said, “It’s all subtracted now, dear. 
There’s nothing left. Don’t think anything more 
about it,” and gently smoothing his hair, roughened 
in his recent efforts with flame to effect an artistic 
curve over the brow, she soothed him to sleep. 
Then she went down stairs to the sitting room. 

“What was Billy crying about?” asked his older 
sister, looking up from her algebra lesson. 

“Maria,” said she, disregarding the question, and 
looking over at the girl’s mother, “Did you ever see 
a number with four legs and a switching tail, and 
earrying a head with two fiery eyes in it, and a 
mouth in the head with long, sharp teeth, and a 
dreadful red tongue wagging out of it,—and did you 
ever have it clawing at you under the bed-clothes 
with the -sharp claws on its feet, and you not able 
to get away from it?” 

“Good gracious!” said Maria, looking up from her 
mending, half expecting to see this effort of her 
sister’s imagination materialized. 

“That was the dragon-like shape that a simple 
number took to disturb your boy’s sleep—the little 
problem .he was puzzling over and failed to solve be- 
fore he went to bed. Now I put it to you”— 

“Oh,” said his sister, “that was nothing; wait till 
a whole line of x y z’s get to chasing you all night, 
and you can’t find a place to hide”— 

“T put it to you,” continued the aunt, disregard- 


ing the interruption, “if something isn’t wrong when - 


such a state of things can exist?” 

“What’s the matter?” asked the boy’s father, lay- 
ing down his paper. “Billy got the nightmare?” 

“Billy was in mortal fear of something horrible 
that he called 590, that he couldn’t subtract, and 
was afraid to touch,” replied the aunt. 

“And was it as bad-looking as you said 
the mother. 

‘Worse; for it squirmed and hissed and sputtered 
when I subtracted it from under the bedclothes and 
threw it into the fire,” said the aunt, who had an 
imagination equal to Billy’s. 

“Anything like this?” asked the older brother, who 
had been quietly busy with his pencil while his aunt 
depicted the thing. 

“Better go up, Maria,” said the father, “and take 
a look at the boy.” 

“And it,” said the brother; “if it was a sala- 
mander, the fire won’t hurt at.” 

When the mother and aunt had left the room, and 
the young people were enjoying the pictured dragon 
—a living 590—the father asked, “Do you ever have 
visions of that kind, George, when you're asleep?” 


?” asked 


“Or awake,” answered George. “Lessons are apt 
to be a drag-on in the evening.” 

“HW’m,” said the father, taking no notice of the 
boy’s attempt at a pun; “have you nearly finished 
your studies for the evening?” 

“T’ll be through in about an hour,” said George, 
briskly, resuming his caleulations. The father 
looked at the clock. 

“How about yours, Mary?” he asked. 

“I’ve got one problem here that will take me all 
night to solve, and teacher said we must have it,” 
she replied, unconcernedly. - 

“fm,” said he, with another look at the clock. 
“Toss me your mother’s pincushion, will you?” 

She took the pincushion from her mother’s work- 
basket, and handed it to him. He carefully re- 
moved all the pins and needles. 

“Better close your books, now,” said he, “and try 
to get up a little earlier in the morning. Your 
brains will be clearer then, and the lessons won’t 
appear to be quite such a dragon. See if you can 
catch this,” and he gaye a toss to the cushion. 

When the mother returned she found studies over, 
and an exciting game of toss-ball in progress. 

She beckoned the father into the hall. With a 
charge to them to “Keep on, I believe I’ll get you a 
punch bag to-morrow,” he went out. 

“THe seems feverish, and talks in his sleep,” she 
said. 

Ile reached for his hat. “Taken cold, probably. 
I'll see the doctor. Better stay with him.” 

But as he softly closed the front door behind him, 
and jammed his hat down on his head, he perplex- 
edly muttered to himself, “By blank!” 


REDWAY ON HALL. 


Qui sunt homines, a quibus ille se lapidibus adpetitum, eitiam 
percussum esse dixit ? 

The foolishness of indulging in invective against 
conditions and facts with which one is not ac- 
quainted rarely has been more pointedly illustrated 
than in the case of Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s tirade 
against the various text-books of geography before 
the meeting of the New England Superintendents. 
The things which Dr. Hall made most apparent are 
two in number: First, that he is unacquainted with 
methods and courses of study generally in use; and, 
secondly, that he is innocent of any critical knowl- 
edge of the text-books against which his fulmina- 
tions are directed. 

First, he claims that the text-books in question 
treat not merely of geography, but of universology, 
including astronomy, geology, zoology, anthropology, 
hotany, meteorology, trade and commerce, politics, 
history, and cartography. "This charge, divested of 
the spirit in which it was delivered, is strictly true. 
There is scarcely an industrial or a political activity 
recorded in civilized life that is not based on several 
or perhaps all of the sciences named. Indeed, the 
very raison d’etre of geography is to make man ac- 
quainted with his geographic environment and give 
him the mastery over it. 

That the recently published text-books in ques- 
tion are ineuleating the view of geography which Dr. 
Hall condemns is indicated in the fact that they 
constitute about ninety per cent. of the texts now 
used -in the United States, and that the displace- 
ment of the older texts has taken place within six 
years. Kither one-third of a million teachers, in- 
eluding such men as Commissioner Harris, Presi- 
dent Gilman, President Harper, President Angell, 
President Draper, Dr. Butler, Dr. Hinsdale, Dr. 
Tompkins, and practically all the leading superin- 
tendents of schools, have been humbugged by these 
texts or else Dr. Hall has exploded prematurely. 
Doubtless all educators will agree that even the best 
school texts of geography are a long way from per- 
feet; grant that the older texts were prepared by men 
of as good or better scholarship, and there still re- 
mains one thing which Dr. Hall has failed to note,— 
namely, that the relation of the earth sciences to 
man’s environment is better understood at the pres- 
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ent time than ever before, and that modern texts are 
based upon this principle. 

But with another breath Dr. Hall says: “Geog- 
raphy as we teach it is a sort of gehenna, a place of 
skulls, a relic of the old science from which all the 
modern sciences have split off.’* In just what 
manner this skeleton or devitalized view is to be 
reconciled with complaint of too much universology 
I am unable to understand. I could as easily har- 
monize the statement that black is white, and at the 
same time black. Nor can I reconcile it with the 
claim that a text-book for the lower grades should 
be ‘‘a book full of pictures, with animal lore, but no 
maps.” Would it be more illogical to suggest that 
the study of literature should contain exercises in 
latitude and longitude, but no selections from classic 
writers? 

Dr. Hall suggests that in country schools geog- 
raphy should be a study of home surroundings, ex- 
ploring brooks, stones, flowers, crops, telegraph 
lines, and cellar holes (sic). Quite right; and for 
nearly two decades this sort of field work has pre- 
vailed, not only in rural, but in urban schools as 
well; even city children have the privilege of explor- 
ing cellar holes. 

Perhaps the most ungracious statement of all is 
the assertion that “most of the texts are written by 
men without liberal education.” The first man 
without liberal education to lead the reform in 
geographic texts was Arnold Guyot. Following 
him in the United States are Maury, Powell, Davis, 
Le Conte, Chamberlain, Gannett, Shaler, Brewer, 
Newberry, Merriam, and Dall, all of whom are 
represented in either the older or the more recent 
texts, and many of them in both. To the work of 
these may be added the advis®ry assistance of 
Harris, Parker, Gilman, Draper, White, and others. 
If only the doctor had followed the example of 
Mark Twain’s clerical critic and called them low, 
ill-bred persons, his arguments would have been 
irrefutable. Does he designate these gentlemen as 
without liberal education in order to stimulate the 
study of geography or to show the refining influ- 
ences of education at Clark University? Or, for 
either of the foregoing reasons would one be justified 
in publishing, we will say, Professor Munsterberg’s 
opinion of Dr. Hall? 

Jacques W. Redway. 


*I take this quotation from the report published in a Boston paper. 


AN EFFICIENT SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY ISRAEL H. PERES, MEMPHIS SCHOOL BOARD. 


Ife must be a man of mental and moral integrity, 
swayed by neither his likes nor his dislikes in the 
performance of his official duty; a man whose every 
charactenistic breathes a present wholesomeness and 
not a musty antiquity; whose every decision about 
matters in his province, if not correct or satisfac- 
tory, is, at any rate, considered by the most hostile 
critic as strictly impartial. The least suspicion of 
his mental and moral integrity in the discharge of 
his duty renders him unfit, if not fatally dangerous, 
to the purity of the school system. 

Hie must have a broad and liberal culture. He, 
himself, must he thoroughly educated. He is sup- 
posed to be, and ought to be, an educational leader, 
and this he cannot be unless he be an earnest and 
assiduous scholar. Without scholarship and culture, 
he commands neither respect nor confidence, except 
from those who ingenuously burn incense on the 
altar of crass and conspicuous inability, and his ad- 
ministration of his high trust results in no per- 
manent good to the system. 

He should be a teacher; should have grown up in 
the teaching profession. By his character, culture, 
teaching, power, sympathy with, and comprehension 
of, pupils, by his will, tact, study, and kindly and 
confident bearing, he should command on his merit, 

step by step, promotion to the high calling of a 
superintendent. His position should be reached be- 
cause of his recognized ability. He should gain the 
lop by earnest work from the bottom upwards, as 
is done by the great captains in industrial and other 
professional departments of life. 

The superintendent should be superior to the 


teacher in mental power, culture, and experience, 
and, if the reverse is true, there is “a mal-adminis- 
tration of forces” which works a positive injury to 
ihe public school system and tends towards regress 
instead of progress. If it should be a recognized 
fact that the corps of teachers know more about the 
art and science of teaching and the needs of schools 
and pupils than the superintendent, the evil results 
of such a situation are patent to the most casual 
observer, and especially to those who interest them- 
selves in public school matters. 

To quote the learned Cook, of the Illinois State 
normal, the superintendent should be ‘An educa- 
tional expert and not waste his time in mechanical 


detail.” His supreme delight should not be in 
looking after school furniture, buildings, and 


grounds, but his greatest interest should be in his 
profession and in the science and art of pedagogics 
and education. He should be a trained profes- 
sional expert before he is elected to office, and his 
experience should not be permitted to be gained by 
years of experimenting and routine contact with 
teachers and pupils. In a word, he should be mas- 
ter of his position in every respect. He should lead; 
should be capable of increasing the efficiency of his 
teachers by reason of his knowledge and capacity. 

Ile should be a man who has done something for 
education and who is known or is making himself 
known to the great body of high class educators in 
the United States. He should be an authority upon 
some pressing problem or some educational matter 
of moment, and should be recognized as such in the 
educational world; a man who is looked upon in his 
profession as a student. He should command from 
his colleagues an enthusiastic admiration for his 
ability as an edvcator and manager of a system of 
schools, and not evoke a smile of good-natured 
toleration. To this end he should reinforce his 
study by attending educational association meet- 
ings. The live, up-to-date superintendents of the 
I'nited States are, to a large degree, the life and 
brains of educational organizations, especially the 
N. EK. A., which indicates that the modern superin- 
tendent, who cares to sueceed beyond the dollar and 
cent idea, must be a man who can mingle among 
nien for the purpose of exchanging views. There 
is something inspiring in coming in contact with 
such men, strong and virile, and to hear them dis- 
cuss in a practical manner the best thought on lead- 
ing edueational topics. 

It is proper that a superintendent in his monthly 
or periodical report should present the number of 
pupils in attendance, the per cent. of attendance and 
per cent. of tardiness, but it should also contain 
matters concerning the educational status of the 
system of which he should be the vital part and 
which, from time to time, come up in the adminis- 
tration of his high office. The greatest farce on 
earth is to hear or read the report of a superintend- 
ent which gives the number of pupils in attendance, 
the per cent. of attendance and per cent. of tardi- 
ness, adding not a word about curriculum, the ad- 
vancement of pupils in character, training, and 
learning, nothing about methods, not a bit of 
original advice about the change, adoption, or re- 
jection of text-books, not a suggestion as to the fit- 
ness or unfitness of teachers, not a spark of intel- 
lectual fire, not a quickening thought, not an inspir- 
ing idea; nothing but figures—figures up and down, 
all in a row. <A superintendent who is content with 
such a report has neither capacity nor ability be- 
yond place and pay, and expects to retain his posi- 
tion, not because of his capacity, but by reason of 
“pull.” Such a superintendent, no doubt, looks 
upon a gathering of the N. E. A. as itself a farce, 
and would not deign to descend from his lofty self- 
sufficiency to mingle with superintendents who have 
been eminently successful in their chosen profession, 
who have worked, studied, learned, taught, observed, 
and progressed and who have done something vital 
for education in the United States. 

To summarize: the superintendent is the life- 
blood of the school system. He is the main-spring; 
he is the fountain. Krom him come energy, ambi- 
tion, progress, life and success, or from him emanate 
a dull conservatism and _ provincialism, content 


simply to be pushed along by the general growth, 


development, and environment. The superintend- 
ent most of all should be a man of liberal and 
broad education, a man of mental strength and 
power, a man of the present and not of the past. 
He should be a man who is willing to and does take 
an interest in educational matters, who is making a 
study of the science of teaching and education, and 
no man should be elected a superintendent of any 
system of schools anywhere in the United States 
who is not competent from every point of view sug- 
gested, for it is he, as much as, if not more than, 
any one in the land, who controls the destinies of 
the coming generations, and “his brains and morals 
should be the best attainable.” 


A PLEA FOR BETTER BOOKS FOR 
LITTLE CHILDREN. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER CLARKE, 
Public Library, Evanston, II). 


|The Library Department of the N. E. A. was es- 
tablished to promote closer and more helpful rela- 
tions between Schools and libraries. With the hope 
of adding to the interest taken in it by teachers, a 
committee of the American Library association has 
asked a librarian to write the following article, and 
has sent it to this journal for publication. ] 

In the minds of the mother, the lower grade 
teacher, and the children’s librarian the sense of 
need is growing daily—the need of better books for 
the active little minds of children just learning to 
read. 

This is the age of children’s books. Never has 
there been such a wealth of treasure poured out by 
every printer’s press. The Christmas catalog of 
publisher and bookseller alike fairly burst with 
titles for girls and boys—-fairy. tales, stories of ad- 
venture—something for every taste, and one would 
suppose for every age. There seems no dearth of 
picture-books for the babies. But for the eager 
little brain of our seven-year-old, to whom the open- 
ing of the hitherto sealed page is a fresh and dearly 
prized gift—for him, what mental pabulum is sup- 
plied? 

A careful study of the not-too-many readers and 
other books prepared especially for second grade 
children reveals a great lack of good material for 
this age. Why should this be? Does the answer 
lie in the fact that it is undoubtedly much more 
difficult to write books for little children than for 
older ones? That the idea and thought must be 
clear and simple, the language at once simple and 
lucid? 

|The combination is absolutely essential. Many 
of the “one-syllabled” stories, written especially for 
little children, are almost incomprehensible to them. 
And why? Because the idea presented does not 
correspond to the simple word, and the brain of the 
child is confused by too complex a mental image, or 
too many ideas in one sentence. On the other hand, 
many of the masterpieces of our language are easily 
understood and instantly loved by children from the 
simplicity of the thought and the forcible, clear, 
and vivid style in which it is presented. | 

Why then not give these eager little minds of our 
best? Why fill the retentive memory of a child of 
seven—and psychologists tell us the memory is never 


‘again so strong as at that age—with a milk and 


water diet of “The dog is on the rug” and “The cat 
eats the rat” order, when the rich storehouse of 
poetry and mythology, hero-tale and legend, and the 
fascinating world of bird and animal life lie open 
to our touch? 

We need more collections of stories, fables, and 
poems like the first volumes of “The Heart of Oak” 
books, the Baldwin readers, and Haaren’s “Golden- 
rod” series. We need more selected collections 0! 
ballads and other poems most attractive to children, 
not written down or written-over poems, or even tlic 
poems about children, so dear to their parents. 

We want more stories of child-life, such as Car- 
roll’s “Around the World,’ Dorothy Brooks’ 
“Stories of the Red Children,” and the Blaisdell 
“Child-life” series. 

We want more stories of birds, plants, and ani- 
mals, like Ohase’s “Stories from Birdland,” Davis’ 
“Nature Stories,” and Ford’s “Nature’s Byways.” 

And we need the beautiful stories of myth and 
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legend in suitable form for our little tots. We want 
iooks for second grade like Firth’s “Stories of 
\ncient Greece,” and Abbie Farwell Brown’s “Book 
»f Saints and Pleasant Beasts” for older children. 

We do not want, I may remark in passing, a 
presentation of the Greek or Norse myth where the 
<jory has been “adapted” to the attenuation of “The 
coup of the soup of the hare,” or till there is no 
story left. Old Homer might well turn in his grave 
could he hear some of the “Jupiter was a little boy 
and Juno was a little girl, and they walked to- 
-octher by the side of a stream” style of myth “as 
che is,” sometimes, “wrote” for our little ones. 

We need better illustrations in these books, that 


the eye and art sense of the child may be trained 
along with the ear and literary taste. An advance 
in this direction is shown in the spirited and artistic 
pictures of child life in Maud Summers’ “Thought 
Reader” just pwblished by Ginn. [The combina- 
tion of thought and its expression in action make 
text and illustration alike very attractive. | 

But though we have a few really good books, the 
treasures of mythology and romance, poetry and 
legend have hardly been touched. The opportunity 
lies open to the hand of the lower-grade teacher—to 
all writers for children, to give us the books for 
which publisher, teacher, and librarian alike are 
seeking. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


RUBBER—(L) 


BY GUSTAVUS F. GUILD, BOSTON. 


The earliest mention of rubber was made by 
Iferodotus, who thought the Lydians first used it. 
They probably got it from the Egyptians, who in 
turn are likely to have found it used by the early 
Abyssinians. Rubber trees are found in Abyssinia 
to-day, and were probably found at the time of 
flerodotus also. It is known that many of the 
people on the shores of the "Mediterranean in very 
early times used balls of elastic gum in a game 
similar to tennis. 

Modern Europeans, however, got their _ first 
knowledge of rubber from the Indians of South 
America, Central America, and Mexico. Tor- 
quemada found rubber used by natives in Mexico 
for balls, shoes,-coats, and helmets. La Condamine, 
who was an extensive traveler in equatorial South 
America, reported to the French Academy of 
Sciences in 1736 that he found the natives using a 
substance obtained from a tree called “hevea.” 
lle gave a deseription of the tree and manner of 
handling the gum. 

Although M. La Condamine very urgently repre- 
sented the value of the gum if civilized nations took 
hold of it, yet France left it to the Portuguese to 
bring the first shipments to Europe. This was 
about 1770. 

In 1775 Dr. Priestly said a cube measuring one- 
ialf an inch sold for three shillings. The only use 
made of it then was to rub out pencil marks, and 
from this use it got its name. About this time rub- 
ber tubes were made by coating moulds with dis- 
solved rubber and then evaporating the solvent. 

In 1791 Samuel Peak got a patent for a water- 
proofing process in which he used rubber dissolved 
in spirits of turpentine. 

The pioneers in England in the manufacture of 
rubber were Charles Macintosh and Thomas Han- 
cock. In 1819 Macintosh was engaged in making 
coal tar and ammonia from the refuse which he 
hought from the Glasgow gas works. He found ac- 
cidentally that naphtha would dissolve raw rubber, 
and the solution would make a waterproof varnish. 
He took out a patent in 1823 and made a fortune. 
To-day millions of dollars’ worth of rubber goods 
are stamped with his name. Thomas Hancock tried 
oil of turpentine as a solvent for raw rubber, but 
did not meet with success. In 1820 he took out a 
patent for the use of raw rubber in fastening gloves 
ad shoes and for its use in suspenders. He found 
the rubber cracked and crumbled in a short time. 
This he remedied by use of boiling water. He also 
discovered that by heat and pressure the waste clip- 
pings could be solidified into a solid brick from 
which thin slices could be cut for the strips he 
needed. Sheets of rubber could also be made by 
joining the edges of the thin slices together and 
heating, 

In developing the waterproof clothing, for which 
he is best known, Macintosh found many difficulties. 
The tailors who sewed his garments made holes. in 
‘he rubber with their needles and the thread sucked 
the water through. When these difficulties had 
been surmounted, it remained to make the clothing 


popular. After being adopted by the Duke of 
York and the army it became fashionable, and suc- 
cess was complete as far as the English market was 
concerned, and in 1828 works were established in 
Paris. 

There were still many drawbacks to the use of 
rubber owing to the action of heat, cold, light, and 
grease of any kind. The honor of doing away with 
these difficulties belongs to an American, Charles 
Goodyear, whose discovery not only removed the 
difficulties attending the use of soft rubber, but 
inade possible all the thousand an one uses of hard 
rubber. 

Goodyear was born in New Haven, Conn., Decem- 
ber 29, 1800. He was descended from one of thee 
founders of the New Haven Colony. From the age 
of seventeen to twenty-one he was in the hardware 
business with the firm of Rogers & Brother in 
Philadelphia. At twenty-one he started with his 
father and brothers in the same business. The 
firm failed in 1830. 

In 1820 considerable rubber was brought on ships 
as ballast, and in that year the first pair of rubber 
shoes was seen in the United States, and two or 
three years later a ship from South America 
brought 500 pairs to Boston. ‘These were thick, 
heavy, shapeless affairs made by the natives of 
Brazil by dipping moulds in hot gum. ‘These were 
soon sold and their use became quite general. By 
1830 quantities of gum came to the United States. 

The Indians made waterproof cloth by smearing 
it with thot gum; Macintosh by putting sheets of 
rubber between layers of cloth with a rubber var- 
nish. Tle found that he could dissolve one pound 
of gum in three quarts of spirits of turpentine. 
Several companies for the manufacture of rubber 
goods were formed and flourished for a short time, 
among them was the Roxbury Rubber Company. 
The movement proved a failure on account of the 
stickiness of the material, and by 1836 these com- 
panies ceased to do business, 

About this time Goodyear became interested in 
the problem and began his investigations. It is 
said that he melted ‘his first pound of rubber while 
in prison for debt. From that time it took his whole 
attention. He explained the difficulty to be over- 
come to college professors, physicians, and chemists, 
but could get no help. He finally made up his mind 
that rubber alone would not bring the wished-for 
result. He tried magnesia and also sulphuric acid. 
He found machinery and a factory necessary, and so 
he came to Roxbury and used the old plant of the 
Roxbury company for the manufacture of shoes, 
piano covers, carriage cloths, ete. He made $4,000 
or $5,000 in a year. He even contracted with the 
government for supplying the mail bags. His 
goods were not durable and his constant expert- 
ments used all his money. One of his friends, 
Nathaniel Hayward, found that if sheet rubber were 


’ sprinkled with sulphur and dried in the sun the 


surface became hard and durable. This was near 
to Goodyear’s. final discovery, but neither one seemed 
to grasp the idea then. The problem still remained 
to harden a mass of the gum. 

In 1839 while talking excitedly to a group of men 
around a red*hot stove in a country store in Woburn, 
Mass., he accidentally brought a mass of rubber and 
sulphur which he had rolled together against the 


stove. When he came to examine the heated mass 
he found the thing had happened which he had so 
Jong desired, and that the product would stand every 
test applied to it. f 

What were the right proportions of sulphur and 
rubber, and what was the temperature that would 
produce the best result? On these questions he 
worked unremittingly for the next six years under 
the most discouraging circumstances. He had no 
money and his previous failures prevented people 
from furnishing him with any. His family of five 
was often without food, and once on his return 
from Boston, where he had gone on foot to borrow 
fifty dollars to pay his debts, he found one of his 
children had died. 

He still followed his investigations as though he 
had a specially appointed work given him as a duty 
by the Divine Power. He finally got a little help 
from a friend by the name of Coolidge, and got to 
New York, where he was further helped by William 
and Emory Rider. At last his brother-in-law put 
$46,000 into the venture and then came success. 
Rubber had been turned into a substance which was 
pliable, tough, elastic, and rigid. It could be put 
to the uses of cloth, paper, parchment, leather, 
ebony, wood, and metal. ‘ 

The raw gum has risen in price from five cents a 
pound to $1.20, and even before Goodyear’s death 
rubber had been put to more than five hundred uses, 
its manufacture gave employment to 60,000 persons, 
and $8,000,000 was invested in the business. 

From 1852 to 1858 Goodyear was in Europe to 
further the interest of the rubber trade. He spent 
$50,000, showing his products at the exhibition in 
Paris in 1855. Much of the wealth that should 
have been his was taken from him by people who 
did not hesitate to make the most of his idea. In 
England some specimens of Goodyear’s product 
came into the hands of Thomas Hancock, who was 
already a wealthy manufacturer of unvuleanized 
rubber. He broke up the specimens and found 
fragments of sulphur which had not become thor- 
oughly fused. Knowing Goodyear’s secret, he im- 
mediately took out an English patent on the 
process for himself and thus forestalled Goodyear 
in England. He was also obliged to defend his 
patent by expensive law suits in the United States, in 
one of which Daniel Webster received a fee of 
$25,000. 

There are a number of trees and vines that pro- 
due> the rubber milk. They are to be found 
mostly in a belt around the earth 500 miles each side 
of the equator. The principal trees in the Amazon 
region are Hevea Braziliensis, Hevea Guianensis, and 
Hevea .Spruceana. The rubber from Africa and 
Asia is produced by a tree of the fig family called 
Ficus Elastica, and by a vine called Urceola Elastica, 
which grows about the size of a man’s arm. The 
natives have local names, as in West Africa the rub- 
ber tree is called kewattia and in Mexico hule. 
The large trees of the Amazon grow fifty or sixty 
feet in height, and the Ficus Elastica a little less. 
The hevea of Brazil somewhat resembles an English 
ash. It has been transplanted in other parts of the 
world and also grows from seeds, but does not seem 
to do as well as in its native places. It seems to 
need the periodical inundation of its roots which 
the Amazon gives it, and thrives best when partly 
shaded by other trees and in a still atmosphere. 

Owing to the great increase in the use of rubber 
and the carelessness of native milk gatherers, there 
have been some fears lest the supply would give out. 
The area of product in the Amazon basin in 1898 
was 1,000,000 square miles, and nature reproduces 
from the seeds an abundance of young trees which 
mature in about fifteen years. 

Some governments have encouraged the planting 
of rubber trees. Costa Rica offered prizes for the 
best artificial forests. Dr. Valverde took the first 
prize of $5,000 for a forest of 30,000 trees, and 
Minor ©. Keith of Brooklyn received the second 
prize for a forest of 25,000 trees, all raised from 
seeds. The interest in these forests may increase, 
as the native methods of gathering the milk in Cen- 
tral America destroy the trees in great numbers. 

In Ceylon in 1896 there were 635 acres of fine 


Amazon trees grown by*seed and by transplanting. 
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The supply from Assam is growing less, and now the 
government controls the milk gathered by a license 
system. 

“Don Matias Romero, Mexican minister at Wash- 
ington in 1896, had a plantation started at Chiapas, 
and the Mexican government was paying subsidies, 
thus causing several large plantations to be set out. 
One in Oaxaca had 200,000 trees eight years old. 
In Tehuantepec the experiment of growing coffee 
and rubber together was tried. The coffee would be 
producing while the planter was waiting for the 
rubber trees to grow. Even in Brazil, with its al- 


most inexhaustible supply, the government gives 


$546 for every 2,000 trees planted. For a new 
plantation of 1,000,000 trees 520 acres of land are 
needed, and the net profit of first year of bearing is 
estimated at $95,000, and $100,000 a year for the 
next thirty vears. 

The rubber “milk” exudes from the tree when a 
very slight incision is made; with the African vines 
a mere scratch is sufficient. It much resembles the 
exudation from our common milkweed. This is 
caused to coagulate by the natives in various ways. 
In the Fiji Islands it is coagulated by heat of the 
mouth and then worked into balls by the hands. 
Some African tribes and the natives of New Guinea 
smear themselves with the milk, which is coagulated 
by the heat of the body. In Central America and 
Assam the milk runs into a hole in the ground and 
the watery part drains off. Salt water is mixed with 
it, which causes it to thicken. This method is used 
in Africa, Borneo, and Eastern Brazil. In the 
Congo country the milk is boiled. In Brazil it is 
smoked over a fire made from nuts which grow there. 
(These are all native methods.). With some success 
a separator similar to that used in our creameries 
has been tried. In Nicaragua a decoction is made 
from a vine and a mixture of one pint to a gallon 
of milk will cause coagulation. 

Methods of collecting also vary much; some are 
very wasteful and ruin the tree, others do not seem 
to harm the tree in the least, and it produces milk 
for many years. In Nicaragua three methods are 
used. (1) The trees are eut down and grooves made 
around the logs about a foot apart. The milk from 
these grooves is collected in calabashes or runs into 
holes in the ground lined with leaves. (2) Two or 
three vertical canals are made from top to bottom 
of the tree trunk with oblique canals connecting 
these. Ladders of vines are used to climb the trees 
when cutting the canals. (3) All the bark is 
scraped from the trunk and a vine is fastened around 
it at the bottom. By adding clay to the vine a sort 
of dam is formed which stops the milk as it trickles 
down the trunk. 


HAWTHORNE’S TEST. 

He was a kind-hearted man, Nathaniel Hawthorne, as 
well as a great novelist. While he was consul at Liver- 
pool, a young American boy walked into his office. The 
boy had left home to seek a fortune, but evidently had 
not found it, although he had crossed the sea in his 
search. Homesick, friendless, nearly penniless, he 
wanted his passage home. The clerk said that Mr. Haw- 
thorne could not be seen, and intimated that the boy. 
was not an American, but was trying to steal a passage. 
The boy stuck to his point, and the clerk went into the 
little room, and said to Mr. Hawthorne: “Here is a boy 
who insists upon seeing you. He says he is an Ameri- 
can, but I know he isn’t.” 

Hawthorne came out of his room, and looked keenly 
at the eager, ruddy face of the boy. 

“You want a passage to America?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you say you are an American?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“From what part of America?” 

“tinited States, sir.” 

“What state?” 

“New Hampshire, sir.’ 

Town?” 

“Exeter, sir.”’ 

Hawthorne looked at him for a minute before asking 
him the next question, “Who was it that sold the best 
apples in your town?” 

“Skim-milk Folsom, sir,” said the boy without hesi- 
tation, and with glistening eyes, as the old familiar by- 
word brought up the dear old scenes of home. 

“It's all right,” said Hawthorne to his clerk; “give 
him a passage.”—Our Boys and Girls. 


A STUDY OF CORN. 


BY LOUISA MCDERMOTT. 


Late in February I put the following outline on 
the board for the regular nature study work in my 


room :— 
CORN. 


I. Preparation of ground. 
1. Plowing. 
2. Harrowing. 
II. Planting. 
1. Time of year. 
2. Mode of planting. 
a. Distance apart. 
b. Number of grains to a hill. 
III. Modern machinery. 
1. Plow. 
2. Harrow. 
3. CuJtivator. 
4. Check rower. 
5. Lister. 
IV. Cultivation. 
1. Number of times plowed. 
2. When laid by. 
V. Harvest time. 
1. When ready to be gathered. 
2. Bushels picked in day by average worker. 
3. Price of corn per bushel. 
VI. Uses of corn. 
1. Feed for stock. 
2. Bread, mush, hominy. 
3. Manufactured products. 
a. Starch. 
b. Glucose. 
ec. Liquor. 


My aim was, first of all, to have the pupils be- 


‘come familiar with corn as a food crop, raised be- 


cause of its money value. We used the outline as 
general suggestive material, and I questioned the 
pupils, Indians and Mexican mixed bloods, about 
corn. The Mexicans are familiar enough with corn 
as they raise it on their little patches of land in New 
Mexico; but they only know it from that point of 
view, put in by hand and cultivated with a hoe. 

The full-blood Indians knew the erop as they had 
seen it raised at the different schools they had at- 
tended, and that was about as fragmentary as 
knowledge gained in a large industrial school 
usually is. 

Myself, a farm-bred woman of the middle West, 
Illinois and Nebraska, was thoroughly familiar with 
methods of raising corn as a large field crop in the 
most modern manner. So I supplied the needed in- 
formation, and on the following Friday they wrote 
their compositions on “Corn,” using the outlines. 

The results were meagre and unsatisfactory, so 
we took up part of the outline each week, one or two 
sub-heads, and worked up the compositions fairly 
well. When we took up modern machinery, we got 
as many catalogues as possible and studied the make 
up, price, and general qualities of each piece of 
machinery, and discussed it on the basis of “Would 
it pay for itself?” 

I encouraged the pupils to find out everything 
they could about corn. In fact, I pressed them into 
the service and insisted that they get all the in- 
formation their environment would furnish. I kept 
asking the price of corn till one boy finally went to 
Durango and brought out the desired information. 
Then we took the papers and compared with prices 
elsewhere. 

sy the time we had completed the first outline 
spring had opened up and we resumed our weekly 
walks in search of nature study material. We took 
with us three tin cans to collect the three primary 
kinds of soil, clay, sand, and loam. 

We found a poor quality of sand, a fair quality of 
clay over by the brickyard, but the blackest loam 
we could find was much mixed with both sand and 
clay. However, the children heard a full descrip- 
tion of the light black soil on the prairies of Ne- 
braska, and the rich black loam in the river bottoms 
of Illinois. 

I then put the following outline on the board and 
we completed it in one week and wrote up the com- 


position :— 


SOIL AND CLIMATE. 
I. Soil best suited to corn. 


II. Climate. 

1. Heat. 

2. Moisture. 

3. Altitude. 
III. Parts of United States where corn can be raised, 
IV. The six great corn-producing states. 


In geography the pupils drew outline maps of the 
United States and shaded those states where corn is 
raised. I got this idea from Frye’s geography, and 
it is excellent for graphic representation, This done, 
we were ready to study corn as a national and world 
crop, and to that end I placed the following outline , 
on the board:— 

I. Corn as a national and world crop. 

1. Annual production of corn in the United States, 
2. Value of annual crop. 
3. Compared with other cereals. 

a. Quantity produced, 

b. Value of crops. 
4. Compared with cotton. 
5. “Corn is king.” 

Historic association of phrase. 

6. Corn as a world crop. 


By this time the children were familiar with corn 
and they had learned how to get information from 
their books. Their zeal and interest had strength- 
ened, and they: went at their work with a sense of 
growing power. 

For nature study and drawing we planted corn 
in boxes and set them in the windows. The first 
work was on germination. After the germ was well 
started, we drew the seed. Each pupil should have 
at least two seeds. I find it works well to allow the 
pupils to compare their material. If the interest in 
the subject is vital, the disorder will not interfere 
with the work. 

The next stage was the plant, roots and all, 
studied and drawn. The matured plant was copied 
from seed catalogues and the readers. We did not 
use an outline for this work, but the following out- 
line covers the work done and may be of help to 


others. 
CORN PLANT. 
I. Germination. 
1. Form of germ. 
2. Which end does germ start from? 
3. Taste of corn after germination. 
- a. Starch changed to sugar. 
II. Little plant. 
1. Kinds of leaves. 
2. Arrangement of leaves. 
3. Root. 
4. Compared with grasses. 
LITERATURE ON CORN. 
I. Whittier’s “Corn Song.” 
II. ‘‘Columbia’s Emblem,’ Edna Dean Proctor. 

We took Whittier’s “Corn Song” as a reading les- 
son, worked it up thoroughly, read and explained 
each stanza, and then we sang it. ‘T'o the great de- 
light of the class, we took our readers and sang the 
thirteen stanzas to the music of “Auld Lang Syne.” 

We took up “Columbia’s Emblem” also. It lends 
itself readily to a variety of excellent educational 
exercises. We studied the national flowers of other 
lands and worked out characteristic plants in differ- 
ent parts of our own, ‘he following stanza makes 
a beautiful memory gem:— 

“The arbutus and the goldenrod 
The heart of the North may cheer, 
And the mountain laurel for Maryland 
Its royal clusters rear; 
And jessamine and magnolia 
The crest of the South adorn, 
But the wide Republic’s emblem 
Is the bounteous golden corn.” 


Do not use all the surplus vacation energy the 
first month. Carry some over for the exhaustive 
spring days. 


Some teachers forget how much zest may be given 
to school work by encouraging the dramatic element 
in history, geography, and literature. 


— 


One sensible teacher of composition writing allows 
those pupils who prefer to write once in every two, 
three, or four times to do so, on condition that they 
will put a proportionate amount of time into their 
preparation, and the results justify the privilege 
granted, 
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THE CIVIL WAR.— (III) 


BY GRACE CLARK, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The story of the war was left at the first battle of 
Bull Run. Among many reasons for that great failure 
was a fact necessary to explain to children and emha- 
size frequently through the study of the war—the fact 
that the Union army was acting on the offensive and 
the Confederate army on the defensive, It is necessary 
to explain many simple principles which the text-books 
scarcely mention. The offensive warfare requires more 
men, and is conducted at greater expense and sacrifice. 
They are in the unfamiliar country of an enemy, their 
movements easily followed, their plans often easily 
czuessed. They must have a base of supplies to feed a 
large army, ayd must therefore be on the lookout for 
danger ahead while preventing surprises at the rear, and 
cutting off of their ammunition and provisions. It is 
necessary, also, even while advancing, to make provision 
for retreat, The defensive side is near their base of sup- 
plies, need not be encumbered with baggage, can study 
the designs of the enemy, and execute quick marches 
or manoeuvres to overturn the enemy’s plans, and finally 
have the great advantage of choosing a strong position, 
and entrenching themselves in it with comparative ease 
for retreat, if necessary. 

All these elements entered largely into the conditions 


of the Civil War, and especially so in the advances from 
Washington to Richmond. There were many Confed- 
erate sympathizers in Maryland, and the protection of 
the national capital was a question of very great mo- 
“ment. A careful study of the map is essential at this 
stage of the work. First, a study of a map of the whole 
country, in order to keep in mind the dividing line be- 
tween the union and the seceding states. 

Roughly given, the Confederate line as first estab- 
lished was: Up the Potomac river to Harper’s Ferry, 
an irregular line through Virginia to Cumberland Gap 
into Tennessee, and another irregular line through Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky to Columbus, Ky., on the Missis- 
sippi river; then the control of the lower Mississippi, with 
Arkansas and Texas west, It will be easily seen that 
the mountains and the Mississippi river cut, this terri- 
tory in three parts, the strongest of which lay east of 
the mountains. The weakest part of their line was that 
through Kentucky and Tennessee, where the Cumber- 
land and Tennessee rivers afforded an entrance not only 
over the line, but far into the heart of the Confederacy. 
Two forts were erected where the rivers were nearest 
each other, so that a garrison from one fort could assist 
the other in case of attack. Strong efforts were made to 
establish a line north of these two rivers in Kentucky, 
and to obtain possession of Missouri, but both failed. 

Next, a study of a fair-sized map of Virginia will be 
of advantage. It will be seen almost at a glance that the 
vivers here, instead of assisting the invading enemy, 
were a great hindrance to his movements. For an army 


RELATIVE RANK CITIES. 


ARRANGED BY LAURENCE LATHE. 
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starting down from Washington, they were very difficult 
of passage, and even more difficult from the east, on ac- 
count of the swampy conditions between them as they 
neared the sea. It will easily be seen, also, that the 
Shenandoah valley was the easiest route of travel 
towards Richmond in the absence of railroads, and that 
therefore the sure possession of this rich and fertile val- 
ley was of the greatest advantage to the Canfederates. 
Its possession made it easy to threaten Washington, and 
the sudden alarms raised on account of manoeuvres of 
Confederate generals made it necessary to keep the pro- 
tection of the city always in view. The battle of Bull 
Run was won largely through reinforcements by way of 
this valley and over the one small available railroad to 
Manassas Junction. 

‘his battle was the first of the series of engagements 
undertaken for the capture of Richmond. Failing dis- 
astrously, as it did, for the Union side, many of the Con- 
federates are said to have returned home, thinking the 
war over. The realization grew at the North that their 
untrained army was pitted against the ablest men 
wained by the United States at West Point. Keeping 
this army in training and under strict organization, we 
yet hear little of its further active duty for about a year, 
Lee, Johnston, and Jackson, the ablest Confederate gen- 
erals, were from Virginia, and the people of the state 
rallied to their standards with the greatest enthusiasm 
and loyalty. Their army was equally unorganized, 
though better used to weapons and undoubtedly better 
officered. One of their generals said it was impossible, 
in the early months of war, to keep the “boys” from 
breaking ranks to pick blackberries which grew by the 
roadside. Their discipline was greatly interfered with, 
also, by the refusal of the soldiers to do anything but 
fight; they brought their negro servants with them to 
do the labor required. ; 

A glance back at the map of the United States for 
further preliminary study of conditions at the West will 
be useful. Virginia had been re-settled, in a measure, 
during the Civil War in England by cavaliers anxious 
to escape from Cromwell and the Protectorate. Virginia 
was so loyal to the king at: this time that she won her 
name of Old Dominion. The cavalier blood influenced 
thought and manners not only in Virginia, but Ken- 
tucky, also, once a part of Virginia, and later in Mis- 
souri. It is an interesting fact that Puritan and cava- 
lier blood met first in this.country in Missouri, and 
formed the aristocratic and slave-holding portion of the 
community. These old residents were secessionist, and 
in the hands of this party was the state government at 
the opening of the war. There had been large emigra- 
tions from other states, and thousands of German emi- 
grants who remained loyal. In May and June, 1861, 
these succeeded in overturning the state government, 
and setting up a loyal one just before the Bull Run dis- 
aster in the East. 

Lincoln’s call for troops had included all the states, 
even those seceding, and had been the final cause which 
added the last four states to the Confederacy. Kentucky 
refused to secede, but she also refused to obey the presi- 
dent’s call, It seemed but adding insult to injury, and 
she refused to send any troops to fight her sister states 
into submission. The entrance of Confederate troops 
and the prospect of desolating war within her borders 
caused further reflection, and the Stars and Stripes went 
up from her state capital. Short biographies of Gar- 
field, Lew Wallace, and Thomas will be interesting here, 
for they were in those early engagements only men- 
tioned in school histories, but which helped to save Ken- 
tucky for the union. 

Grant, an obscure man, was in control of a small force 
at Cairo, and, under orders of the governor of Illinois, 
seized Cairo and Paducah, thus saving the control of the 
lower Ohio, as well as the mouths of the Cumberland 
and Tennessee rivers. Seeing the threatening danger 
on their weakest position, Beauregard, after his success 
at Bull Run, was hastened west to defend the boruer 
from these attacks. This is unimportant perhaps in 
grammar school study, but the children take great in- 
terest in the officers and their movements, and it is well 
they should be familiar with names and movements of 
the most celebrated generals. 

Any good life of Grant placed on the reference table 
will furnish daily items of interest and explanation, 
There is no need to speak of our heroes as if they were 
angels. Grant’s former weakness and lack of self-con- 
trol were powerful factors ir the opposition which made 


’ itself felt so strongly and kept President Lincoln from 


placing him earlier in the prominent work he so thor- 
oughly accomplished. He had to live down a previous 
record before he won the confidence of the nation. The 
pettiest jealousy and rivalry conspired to injure the 
Union cause and to prolong the war. The lives of both 
Lincoln and Grant will add greatly to the interest in the 
hurried events which follow. 

The Trent affair was the most interesting event in 


(Continued on page 174.) 
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The schools are far from perfect, and so are the 
churches, the banks, and several other institutions. 


Columbia University has established a chair of 
Chinese. No American university is more promptly 
in step with the world’s progress. 


Read carefully the report of your superintendent 
or school committee, and also the report of your 
state board of education or state superintendent. 


Here is a great truth well stated by the New 
York Journal:— 

“The emancipation of the sixteen millions of 
working people depends on the education of the chil- 
dren of sixteen million families.” 


“Healthy, happy, and progressive, the well-spring 
of an upright, true, cultured manhood and woman- 
hood, and a willing, watchful, and faithful citizen- 
ship,” is the way the late Superintendent George 
Howland characterized a good school. 


Charles Major, Indiana’s favorite novelist, author 
of “When Knighthood Was in Flower,” worked all 
through the hot spell for more than ten hours a day 
on anew book. He smoked, it is said, about twenty- 
five cigars a day, and work, cigars, and heat used 
him up completely. 


When they abolish child labor in Georgia it merely 
means that no child of nine years or under shall be 
employed in mine, mill, or factory, and no child of 
eleven or under shall be employed all night. We 
never believed any of the stories of child labor in the 
South, but when this is so high a standard that em- 
ployers who live up to it are praised, it does look 
suspicious. 


The most important issue in America to-day is 
the securing of young men and women of adequate 
capacity, nobility of character, and professional de- 
votion for the best education of children and youth. 
The future of America lies in the intellectual and 
moral strength and virtue, and these will be deter- 
mined largely by what the schools do for them, and 
this in turn will depend upon who teach these 
schools. 


LOOKING ABOUT IN OHI0.—(1.) 


For the twelfth August I have spent the entire 


month in the Ohio institutes, never fewer than four . 


weeks, oftener six, having in all a third of a million 
Ohioans in these audiences. Whenever the tempta- 
tion comes to omit this Ohio work and enjoy the 
month in recreation, there passes in review the mul- 
titude of earnest men and women who, without pay, 
and at their own charges, attend these midsummer 
gatherings and enter with great heartiness into 
every professional theme presented, and I return to 
Ohio for one more August. Then there comes the 
contrast between 1890 and 1901,—one can scarcely 
believe it possible that such changes have been 
wrought in the professional and social standards,— 
and one may be pardoned a thrill of pride in the 
fact that he has had any part in the forces of 
progress. 

Ohio is a noble state educationally. It was Dr. T. 
C. Mendenhall .who once said that Ohio has the 
least system and machinery, but the best schools. 
Without a public normal school during years when 
normal schools have been a captivating achievement 
in other states, she has had as good schools and 
teachers as other states, and has produced as good 
manhood and womanhood. It is an old story that 
Ohio has been the birthplace or residence at the 
time of election of Presidents Grant, Hayes, Harri- 
son, Garfield, and McKinley, and has had the larg- 
est number of noted and influential United States 
senators and representatives in the past half century 
of any state outside of New England, but it is not 
so generally known that she has been equally a 
leader in the production of lawyers, clergymen, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and educators. She has 
furnished a large number of bishops for the Method- 
ist church, many most eminent lawyers for New 
York city, and a large number of the leaders for the 
Standard oil trust, the steel, and other monopolies. 
The prestige of Ohio, wherever manhood and woman- 
hood count, is not accidental. 

A close study of the school forees of Ohio for 
twelve Augusts has helped to an understanding of 
the conditions out of which these results have come. 

Ohio. is decidedly a college state, probably the 
college state. For obvious reasons, Massachusetts 
must long stand out by herself in all such estimates, 
but aside from Massachusetts, I think there is no 
state in which the colleges have a distinct influence 
in every ward, village, and hamlet as they do in 
Ohio. There are more large religious bodies here 
than elsewhere, and every one of them has made 
much of a liberal education. There is probably no 
township in the state and scarcely a school district 
from which some boy and girl is not struggling for a 
college education. Fifty dollars is the ordinary 
tuition, and board is furnished for $1.75 a week, and 
even then hundreds of boys and girls are boarding 
themselves for much less than that. 

These colleges do not boast of architectural glory 
or of national football reputations, but they have 
faculties of eminently scholarly men of noble char- 
acter. They spring fewer sensations than some 
other institutions, but their graduates are in the 
hest positions. At the last general conference of 
the Methodist church, of the four leading posi- 
tions—bishops and missionary secretaryships— 
three of the four were filled by graduates of Mt. 
Union College of Alliance. This is merely a sample. 
It is undoubtedly true that a larger per cent. of the 
teachers of Ohio have been to college than of any 
other state except Massachusetts. 

It is ungracious to select a few men out of the 
nearly fifty college presidents in the state, but four 
may be chosen without disrespect to other good men. 
President W. O. Thompson of the State University, 
Columbus, although but three years in this position, 
takes rank with the strongest, brightest men in the 
state universities of the land. There are not more 
than four who outrank him to-day, and he is cer- 
tain to be always among the leaders both as an ad- 
ministrator and as a platform speaker. Dr. Charles 
T. Thwing of Western Reserve is a greater power 
among the educators of the state than is the presi- 
dent of any non-state university in the country, with 
possibly one exception. He has probably addressed 


more students on graduation occasions and more 
teachers of the state at their assemblies than any 
other non-state university president. And withal 
he has probably spoken in more states and written 
more articles worth while than almost any other 
president in the past ten years. 

President John H. Barrows of Oberlin is a man 
of as broad international reputation as any col- 
lege president, excepting only the men who have been 
at the head of the fabulously large universities for 
a great many years. Certainly no man with so few 
years of service has a wider or more enviable plat- 
form or administrative reputation. President J. 
W. Bashford of Delaware has had the great distinc- 
tion of being the choice of the largest and most im- 
portant Methodist university of the land as its head 
at a time when a host of prominent-and eminent 
scholars were available, and he has the honor of de- 
elining it. This honor precludes the necessity of 
speaking of the scholarship, eloquence, and fame 
of one who is still a young man. 

Barrows, Bashford, Thwing, and Thompson are 
men of national size and influence, and Ohio has 
never been without such men at the head of some of 
her universities. It is not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that ‘her nearly fifty colleges have had a mighty 
influence in the state. 

Nor can one hesitate to give credit to the pro- 
fessional zeal ef Ada and Lebanon. With none of 
the prestige or financial support of a great state 
normal school, Ada has given a keen, scholarly zest 
and a professional awakening to thousands of young 
men and women all the way from the Alleghanies to 
the Mississippi. I know less of Lebanon as it now 
is, but it has had a mighty influence along the same 
lines for something like a half a century. 

After twelve Augusts with the-teachers of Ohio, 
witnessing their discriminating earnestness, their 
professional aspirations, their loyalty to their Alma 
Mater, large or small, it is no wonder that, as Dr. 
Mendenhall said, they have excellent schools with- 
out the machinery of which other states rightly 
boast. I should do violence to my own sense of jus- 
tice if I closed this first letter of the season from 
Ohio without saying that Dr. J. A. Canfield, while 
at the head of the State University, did more for that 
institution and incidentally for the scholarly stan- 
dards of the state than has often been done for any 
institution and state by any man in the same time. 
Hle came at atime when the State University needed 
heroie, even almost reckless, leadership in order to 
dethrone prejudice and magnify the rights and 
privileges of a state university, and her present noble 
eminence testifies to his complete success. 

A. E. Winship. 

Ohio, August 15, 1901. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The shooting of President McKinley at the Pan- 
American exhibition on Friday afternoon sent a 
thrill of horror through the nation. The crime was 
so monstrous and so unexpected that the first reports 
of it were received with incredulity. The president 
was receiving the people at the Temple of Music, 
greeting each one who reached him with his usual 
pleasant smile and warm grasp of the hand, 
when a young man who had been waiting his 
turn in line, as he reached the president took 
his right hand in his own left hand, and with a 
revolyer, which had been concealed in what seemed 
to be a bandage on his right hand, fired two shots 
in quick succession at the president. Instantly 
there was a hush, and then a scene of wild confu- 
sion. The president’s assailant was seized, and the 


president was assisted to the hospital on the grounds, | 


where skilled surgeons ministered to him. 
* * * 

The man who fired upon the president was soon 
identified as Leon Czolgosz, a Pole, residing in 
Cleveland. He admitted that he was an anarchist, 
but professed to have no accomplices. He avowed 
himself @ disciple of Emma Goldman, the notorious 
propagator of anarchist doctrines, whose open incite- 
ments to murder and arson have been strangely tol- 
erated for years in Chicago, New York, and other 
American cities. He declared that through Emma 
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(joldman’s writings and lectures he had become con- 
vinced that the existing government in this country 
vas wrong, and he thought he would end it by 
\illing the president.. 

* * . 

This is the third time that the hand of an assassin 
lis been directed at the life of a president of the 
 nited. States. 
political conspirators, who hoped to bring about 
political consequences by their crime. Guiteau was 
1 \veak man, whose mind had been half turned by the 
political controversies of the first few months of the 
(jirfield administration. But in the shooting of 
resident MeKanley we have for the first time the 
case of an assassin inspired by the direct teachings 
of anarchy, and without other motive for his crime. 
|i is a thing which would have seemed impossible, in 
a country like this, if it had not actually happened. 
\t shows the remissness of the authorities who have 
permitted the reckless promulgation of anarchist 
doctrines practically without check. Now that we 
have seen the fruit of the thing, it seems impossible 
that such tolerance should continue. 

* * 

The government of Venezuela, in a note addressed 
io other governments, has made a formal statement 
of its case against Colombia. It makes the direct 
charge that Venezuelan territory has been several 
times invaded from Colombia, and that the invaders, 
although led by a Venezuelan revolutionist, were 
regular Colombian troops. It represents the de- 
parture of the Colombian minister for his own coun- 
try as made at his own initiative, and, in the absence 
of any explanations of the hostile acts which it 
charges against its neighbor, it declares that it holds 
itself in arms until the moment for defining its atti- 
tude. It is an old saying that one story is good 
until another is told; and it is safe to conclude that 
the Colombian version of the trouble will vary mate- 
rially from the Venezuelan. Meanwhile both gov- 
crnments are offered the friendly mediation of the 
United States if they will accept it. 

* * 

The decision of the America’s cup committee to 
defend the eup against Shamrock IL with the old 
(columbia instead of the Constitution was fore- 
shadowed by the ill luck which the newer boat has 
had in the trial races; yet it will occasion surprise 
and disappointment. The English yachting experts 
are prompt to hail it as a confession of failure. It. 
is not exactly that, but it seems to be virtually an ad- 
nission that the American designers have reached 
the limit of their achievement, and cannot improve 
upon the work which was done two years ago. If 
Shamrock IL should now “lift” the cup from the 
hoat which beat Shamrock [ two years ago, it would 
difficult to resist the conclusion that British 
vacht-builders have progressed while Americans 
have stood still. Americans will anticipate the races 
with misgivings which they have not often felt 
before. If, as some experts hold, the unsatisfactory 
performance of the . Constitution was due _ to ill- 
litting sails, which could easily have been improved, 
the decision is the more regrettable. ' 

* * * 

The reception of the Chinese expiatory mission 
to Germany, which took place in the palace at Pots- 
dam September 4, was solemnly impressive, and 
sufficiently humiliating to Prince Chun to linger a 
long time in his memory. The displeasure of Ger- 
niiny was manifested by withholding from the 
Prince all the ordinary tributes of respect. No es- 
cort was furnished him; the guards of the palace 
did not salute him; the emperor did not rise 
‘rom his seat when the prince entered the throne 
room, nor while he presented the address. Emperor 
William’s reply to the address was a severe and dig- 
nified reminder of the heinousness of China’s crime 
ivainst the civilized world in general, and Germany 
in particular. 


he 


* * 

There will be widespread regret over the death of 
eneral William Ludlow. He was one of the most 
sallant officers in the service of the United States, 
ind he was only fifty-eight when he died. He was 
“raduated from West Point in the summer of 1864, 
ind sought service immediately with the army in 


Booth and his confederates were - 


hood. 


Georgia, where he had an active part in the siege 
and capture of Atlanta, and later in Sherman’s 
march to the sea, in which, young as he was, he so 
distinguished himself that he was several times 
brevetted for bravery. After the civil war, his dis- 
tinguished abilities as an engineer found employ- 
ment not only under the general government, but in 
Philadelphia, where he revolutionized the water sys- 
tem. He went to Cuba when the war with Spain 
broke out, and commanded a brigade at the battle 
of Santiago. Later, as military governor of Havana, 
he began the great police and sanitary reforms which 
have transformed that city. When ordered to the 
Philippines last spring he was already in the grip of 
the disease, consumption, from which he died, and 
was at once sent back to this country. His was a 
thoroughly manly and incorruptible spirit, and his 
loss will be everywhere deplored, unless by some 
contractor here and there, who may have tried in- 
effectually to bribe him. 
* * * 


The Alabama jury which was mentioned in this 
column last week as convicting a white man and. 
sending him to the penitentiary for life for taking 
part in the lynching of a negro, has since convicted 
three other members of the same lynching party and 
sentenced them to imprisonment for from three to 
ten years. Three others of the same group are.under 
indictment, and will be tried at the fall term of the 
court. In this ease, the lynchers lacked the ordinary 
excuse that their crime was committed in revenge 
for attacks upon womanhood; for the sole: offense 
charged against the negro was chicken stealing. 
The lynchers, moreover, were not ordinary ruffians, 
but “respectable” white farmers of the neighbor- 
It is safe to predict a subsidence of the lynch- 
ing craze in that county at least. It should be 
added that the most influential Southern papers 
warmly commend the jury. 


TWO THEORIES OF EDUCATION, 


CONFLICT BETWEEN THE SCHOLASTIC AND THE DEMOCRATIC 
METHODS—EACH HAS ITS PLACE—THE CRISIS OF THE CON- 
FLICT SEEMS TO BE PASSED—VIEWS OF SECRETARY HILL OF 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Boston, September 3.—School authorities are fully 
aware of the current criticism by the public upon the 
modern methods of the public schools. It is no new 
thing for them to hear from the parents of school chil- 
dren, especially of girls in the high schools, that the 
course of study is altogether too exacting, that the health 
of the girls is breaking down, and that pupils have been 
forced to leave the schools because of sheer weariness 
over the burdensome studies. It is the fact, also, that 
the teachers have criticised the courses which they have 
been obliged to teach, and the parents have had no mo- 
nopoly in the fault-finding. In many instances the 
teachers have felt as if their work were being done in 
the dark. They did not feel that it was fitted to the 
classes; they did not see the reason of what they were 
required to do, or they positively disbelieved in the 
method, and were anxious for change. 

Secretary Hill of the Massachusetts board of education 
is in touch with these people of all classes, and he is 
watching the development of courses of study. He be- 
iieves that the crisis has been passed already, that there 
will hereafter be less overwork for the girls in their 
most susceptible time of life, and that hereafter the de- 
velopment of the powers of the scholar will receive more 
relative attention than the quantity of information which 
is poured into the mental receptacle which the scholar 
upturns to receive it. In his opinion, there are two con- 
flicting theories of education in our public schools. One 
of these is the outcome of the ideas held by many excel- 
lent people as a consequence of the large and rapid in- 
crease in the sum total of human knowledge due to the 
growth of modern science. This view is what he calls 
the scholastic, or aristocratic. The present great pres- 
sure upon the pupils in our high schools, he says, is due 
to a perfectly natural movement. In each science there 
is a great increase in the amount of information to be 
obtained. As the existing stock of information was put 
into the text-books a generation ago, and pupils were 
required to know all about it, so it hag seemed as if the 
current text-books should keep up with the discoveries 
in each special science. In chemistry, says the secretary, 
there has been a great growth. Therefore the man who 
knows chemistry thinks that the text-books ought to 
keep up with the times. He and his circle of friends 
who keep up with chemistry feel the same way, and so 
there is formed a pressure for the study of more chem- 


istry. It is the same way with botany, with geology, 
with physics, and with the entire range of natural sci- 
ences. Consequently, the school curriculum has been 
loaded and burdened with new features of the old 
branches until the school children break down or are 
overworked. 

Now Secretary Hill defends the scholastic method in 
its right place, but he does not think that its right place 
is in the public schools. It is the way of the world, he 
says, to deal cruelly with people. It has no mercy for 
those who are weak. It has abundant rewards for the 
strong, and therefore men who go out into life must have 
the means of succeeding in their professions. Hence it 
is right for the professional schools to stick to the 
scholastic method. Their graduates must possess at 
ready command a large amount of technical information. 
They must be loaded with the details of their profession. 
The colleges prepare for these technical schools, and 
therefore the colleges are right in holding to the 
scholastic method of educating students. 

But the colleges now set the pace for our high schools, 
and there is where the evil comes. The high schools 
must fit their pupils to enter Harvard, say, and the Har- 
vard course shapes the course in the high school. This 
ought not to be so, for the high school ought to give a 
broad foundation for the children, and not ‘try to 
specialize in the field of the colleges. As many of our 
young people never take a higher course in education 
than the high school, the course in that school ought to 
be so framed that it will reach a fitting conclusion of its 
own, not be made to fit so largely into the curriculum of 
some college. 

The theory of education which is contrasted to the 
scholastic is called by Secretary Hill the democratic, 
The scholastic method breaks down of its own weight. - 
Under it there is a constant increase in the quantity of 
information which the student is required to obtain 


‘about an increasing number of studies. Sooner or later 


the point must be reached where the youthful mind can- 
not go further, and that point seems to have been reached 
already for many pupils under the present system. But 
the democratic theory aims to make the most and the 
best of each pupil. It regards each one as a unit, witu 
rights to be enforced. Each boy and girl has the right 
to demand from the state an education which will de- 
velop to the fullest capacity the powers which Nature 
has bestowed. That means that studies will not be pur- 
sued for the sake of the information which they may im- 
part, but for the sake of the best developed mental 
powers in those who follow those studies. There are 
certain fundamental studies, says the secretary, such as 
were comprehended by the former generation under the 
head of reading, writing, and arithmetic. But after this 
stage has been passed, certain studies need not be pur- 
sued all around, as they were formerly under the old 
theory. It is not necessary to study the geography of 
Asia in order to learn the geography of Africa. in such 
studies, where one part does not depend upon another, 
parts may be omitted without detriment to the mental 
powers of the scholar, without checking his nacural 
growth, whatever may be the fact about the symmetry 
of the information he may acquire. Consequently, the 
aim of the more recent method is to develop the powers 
of the boys and girls to the highest point consistent with 
the growth of the entire class. Of course, as schools are 
now conducted, the slow scholars will hold back the 
bright ones, and the way to avoid this evil is not clear. 
But the average of all the children in mental power is 
sought, and the purpose now is not to teach them a cer- 
tain number of facts and rules, or to go through certain 
books within certain times, and be able to pass the ex- 
aminations at the end of the term, but to acquire genuine 
strength and self-reliance. This line of effort is more 
clearly seen than formerly, and the worst of it is over in 
regard to crowding the children in their public school 


work. 

The secretary says that the two methods are some- 
times followed by one teacher. She may not have them 
distinctly in mind, but she will unconsciously shape her 
instructions, so that, in case of one class, she tries to 
make them learn as many facts as they can, while in 
another she will try to develop the largest powers of 
original thought. It is the fact, he says, that most of 
the public school superintendents now in the employ of 
the cities and towns favor the democratic method, and 
the tendency is running that way. It is because the 
democratic method is the best adapted to call out indi- 
vidual powers that the state requires familiarity with 
kindergarten work on the part of graduates from our 
normal schools, even though most of the graduates will 
never have any normal work to do. This is the reason 
why a kindergarten class is attached to every normal 
school. This is the outcome of the most scientific 
thought upon the educational problems of the times. 

While the public schools are likely to tend more to the 
democratic theory of education, and the colleges and pro- 
fessional schools retain the scholastic method, it is to be 
observed that each line of activity is that which is for 
the largest benefit of its pupils. The scholars in the 
public schools must generalize. They must have a broad 
foundation for their life work. The professional students 
must specialize. With this division of function, the line 
of future development seems to be more ome — 
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the Bast at this period. Jefferson Davis had sent agents 
abroad, secure in his claim that cotton was king, and 
that the South would have the sympathy and aid of both 
France and England. He had said: “England will not 
allow our great staple to be dammed up within our 
present limits; the starving thousands in their midst 
will not allow it. We have nothing to apprehend from 
blockade, but if they attempt invasion by land, we must 
take the war out of our territory. If war must come, 
it must be upon Northern, and not upon Southern, soil. 
Border states will gladly come to us in sixty days, as we 
will be their only friends; England will recognize us, 
and a glorious future is before us. The grass will grow 
in the Northern cities where the pavements have been 
worn off by the tread of commerce.” 

This single statement is enough, it seems to me, to 
prove in the light of history that Mr. Davis was not a 
great statesman. The governing classes of England 
doubtless sympathized with the South; even so great a 
statesman as Gladstone welcomed the ‘‘new nation” 
with cordiality; but the people of England had no sym- 
pathy in the struggle of slave labor against free. They 
showed the same self-sacrificing spirit the poor show 
during a “strike,” the few suffering greatly, often in 
hopes of benefit for the many. Thousands were thrown 
out of work when the cotton supply gave out, but they 
patiently bore their own deprivations, and lent their in- 
fluence against more active assistance to the Confed- 
erate cause. The agents failed in their mission, doupt- 
less to the great disappointment of the Confederate 
leaders, who had been greatly elated by the fact that 
both England and France had accorded them rights as 
belligerents. 

The Trent affair was wisely managed by the presi- 
2iut, aud quiet settled down on the East, while the West 
Was increasingly active. In February, 1862, Forts 
Henry and Donelson were captured by Grant and 
Foote, and in March Foote, by water, aided by Pope on 
the land, had seized Island No. 10 and New Madrid. 
Thus the two long navigable rivers leading into Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi were open, 
and the Mississippi open as far as Memphis. 

This same month, March, 1862, saw Washington in 
consternation over the destruction of the Cumberland 
at Hampton Roads by the Merrimac. During the pe- 
riod of apparent quiet neither faction had been idle. 
American ingenuity had been used on both sides, and 
succeeded in inventing methods which revolutionized 
naval architecture throughout the world. What a con- 
trast between the little Monitor, with its tiny revolving 
turret, and the huge modern warships which did such 
fearful execution at Santiago de Cuba! 

Relieved of anxiety for the capital, McClellan now 
started on his famous, but ill-fated, Peninsular cam- 
paign, going, contrary to the president’s plan and wish, 
to attack Richmond from the east, which necessitated 
keeping one army between Richmond and Washington, 
and another to guard against surprises from the Shenan- 
doah valley. While his army was floundering hopelessly 
in the swamps of Eastern Virginia, the Western army 
was winning new victories. 

After the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson, the 
Confederates massed their forces at Corinth, Miss., and 
from there advanced to meet Grant in the battle of 
Shiloh. After this victory Urant was set aside for a 
while, and given an inferior command, Halleck taking 
the field and occupying Corinth, which was really 
evacuated as a consequence of the battle of Shiloh. In 
April, the same month as Shiloh, President Lincoln sent 
Farragut to take New Orleans. The country about ti ¢ 
city is too swampy for military operations, but Farragut 
gained a wonderful victory, passing the forts, defeating 
the fleet, and taking possession of New Orleans. Butler 
was left in charge of the city with a military force, and 
Farragut remained to assist in opening the great river, 
But two places of impprtance now remained in the 
enemy’s possession, Vicksburg and Port Hudson. The 
land campaigns were placed under charge of Grant, for 
Halleck had been called East as adviser to the presi- 
dent. The skill and faithful persistence of Grant’s 
efforts gradually gave president and people a growing 
confidence. Lincoln himself had been a comparatively 
unknown man; few realized the simple dignity and 
grandeur of his character. Unlike in many ways, Grant, 
too, had many of the same characteristics of simple, un- 
assuming dignity and devotion to duty, and when this 
was realized, it was felt that at last the great general 
so much needed had been found. 

While this series of successes in the West was raising 
Grant in public favor, McClellan was losing ground in 


the East. Pope was called East by McClellan for the de- 
fense of the capital, McDowell was on the defensive be- 
tween Washington and Richmond, and McClellan was 
battling bravely, but ineffectually, in the Peninsula, ag 


the territory between the York and James rivers was 
called. His slowness of movement and failure to take 


advantage of success permitted the enemy to surround. 


and harrass him irretrievably. Quick raids were made 
up the Shenandoah valley, and Washington threatened, 
It was only a ruse, but it served its purpose; McDowell 
was recalled, and soon Lee’s strategy caused the recall 
of McClellan, to his great disgust. Thousands of lives 
had been sacrificed, and no gain made at all. 

When Johnston had been wounded at Fair Oaks, Lee 
had taken his place. Like Grant, Lee had received the 
compliment of jealousy of his fellow-officers, and been 
kept in obscurity until Johnston was injured. He knew 
Halleck well, and McClellan was no match for him, 
Skillful in manoeuvring, he seemed to scent the plans 
of the enemy, and take delight in swift movements cal- 
culated to alarm them and change their policy. It was 
like movements of chess on a checker board,—the moves 
all controlled by Lee, while his antagonist supposed he 
was following his own plans. 

McClellan’s recall was just what Lee had been striving 
for, and left him free to leave Richmond. Joining Jacxs- 
son, he hurled ‘the double force against Pope at the sec- 
ond battle of Bull Run. There were three days of 
bloody battle, resulting in a combined loss of 24,000 men. 
After this battle Lee boldly took the aggressive and 
marched into Maryland. McClellan had a victory over 
him at Antietam, and Lee marched leisurely back into 
Virginia, McClellan failing agaif to follow up his ad- 
vantage. 

The command was taken from him and given to Burn- 
side, whom Lee defeated at Fredericksburg, as he also 
did his successor, Hooker, at Chancellorsville. ‘rhe 
military genius displayed in the latter engagement 
placed Lee in the rank of the world’s great generals. 
With but half the force Hooker had, he had yet tue 
courage to divide his army and send Jackson to attack 
Hooker’s right wing, which was nearly destroyed before 
help could reach them. Jackson was killed accidentally 
the next night -by his own men, and his death was one 
of the severest losses the Confederates had received up 
to this time. Hooker lost so many men that it was said 


the war department forbade the number to be published, - 


While the army was on the march, he was during the 
following month relieved from command, and the com- 
mand given to Meade, for Lee was again threatening a 
Northern invasion. 

Crossing the Potomac, he passed into Pennsylvania, 
gathering supplies for his weary troops and forage for 
his horses. He was met by Meade at Gettysburg, where 


‘the greatest battle of the war was fought, and Lee re- 


pulsed with great loss. 
The series of movements and battles are well de- 


scribed in almost any good history. The lessons from 
them seem to prove chiefly the impossibility of dislodg- 
ing a well-intrenched enemy, except at such losses as 
to be more murder or slaughter than horrid war has 
usually exhibited. Lee around Richmond was invincible, 
while supplies and reinforcements were to be had. Lee 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania met with irrecoverable 
defeat, for the South was drained of men, and no more 
reinforcements were to be had. The fame of Lee has 


continued to increase since the war was over, until now 
it shines in the Hall of Fame among America’s immor- 
tals, notwithstanding remonstrances of some of the old 
Union soldiers. 

In Virginia’s ordinance of secession she set forth the 
fact that she had in 1788 in her ordinance ratifying the 
constitution reserved the right to resume the powers 
therein delegated, whenever the same should be per- 
verted to the injury of her people. In accepting his 
commission in the Southern army, Lee said: ‘“Pro- 
foundly impressed with the solemnity of the occasion, 
for which, I must say, I was not prepared, I accept the 
position assigned me by your partiality. I would have 
much preferred your choice had fallen on an abler man. 
Trusting in an Almighty God, an approving conscience, 
and the aid of my fellow-citizens, I devote myself to the 
service of my native state, in whose behalf alone will 
I ever again draw my sword.” McCabe’s “Life of Gen- 
eral Lee’’ says that Lincoln offered him the immediate 
charge of the army, and Scott implored him to remain, 
but, although not a secessionist, Lee felt his auty was 
to defend his native state. Well would it have been for 
thousands on both sides had Lee’s sword been laid aside 
after the fearful losses of Gettysburg, but it was not so. 
Mothers, wives, and sweethearts watched with aching 
hearts at home, and still the fearful sacrifice of life 
went on, 

[To be continued.] 
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THE NEW PACIFIC SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By 
Harr Wagner. Olympia: The Westland Publishing 
Company. 140 pp. 

Arranged specially for the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades, this book aims to give such a general knowledge 
of geography that the pupil may incidentally learn re- 
garding history, civil government, geology, and natural 
history. Thus a good foundation is formed for a more 
scientific study later. There are many commendable 
features. Believing that the pupil should know defi- 
nitely about his immediate surroundings, the author 
has laid stress upon Washington state and the New Pa- 
cific. However, enough general information is pre- 
sented to make the book usable elsewhere. As a means 
of emphasizing the facts, Mr. Wagner has filled these 
pages with illustrations which are copies of photo- 
graphs, and hence perfect representations. The text 
is alive with details concerning the great throbbing 
commercial and industrial interests of this day. Ina 
special section on the building of cities, the author 
makes us see cities, not as mere spots on a map, but as 
great centres of life. The maps are excellent, not only 
in the rich coloring, but in the unique mode of presen- 
tation. Relief maps and vegetation charts are espe- 
cially good, Each section is followed by test questions, 
applicable thereto. Statistical tables, pronouncing vo- 
cabulary, etymological tables, with the above-named ex- 
cellences, make this an admirable text-book. 

An animated, up-to-date book for wide-awake stu- 
dents of geography. 


THE AUTOCRATS. By Charles K. Lush. New York: 
Doubleday, Page, & Co. Price, $1.50. 
This unusual story is full of the atmosphere of Western 
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INDIANA : — Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English, Burrage and Bailey’s 


School Sanitation. SOUTH CAROLINA: 


— Williams’ Rhetoric, Benson and Glenn’s 


Practical Speller and Definer, the Natural System of Vertical Writing. NORTH CAR- 
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NEW TEXT-BOOKS 
American Leaders and Heroes 


A preliminary Text-book in United States History 
by Witsur F. Gorpy, Principal of the North 
School, Hartford, Conn., and author of “A His- 
tory of the United States for Schools,” and co- 
author of “The Pathfinder in American History.” 
With many maps and illustrations. 12mo. 326 
pages. 60 cents, net, 

The succees of the author's Grammar School History is a 
sufficient recommendation of this book, for 5th and 6th grades. 


The style is simple, vivid, natural, and fascinating, and chil- 
dren will feed the stories it tells, 


IN PREPARATION 


The success of “An Element- 
ary Physical Geography,” by 
Jacques W. Redway, F.R.G.S., 
together with the rapidly 


increasing demands for a 


text-book on the preparation, 


PUBLISHED RECENTLY 
and Already Adopted by Many of the 
Best Schools. 


GORDY’S 


History of the United States 


Tilustrated. 500 pages. %1.00, Net. 
REDWAY’S 


Elementary Physical Geography 


The Literary Primer 


) Illustrated by Minprep Howe ts. 30 cents, 


English and American authors. 


“Scribner's Series of School Reading.” 
(New Volume.) 


The Boy General 


12mo_ 60 cents, net. 


and adapted for young children. (Third Reader.) 


) | First Steps with Good Writers. By Mary E. Burr. 


] This primer marks a decided- advance upon other primers 
by including among its lessons familiar stories from famous 


Mrs. Georce A. Custer and Mary E. Burr. 


The story of General Custer’s life as an Indian fighter in 
the West, compiled from Mrs. Custer’s entertaining narratives, 


history, and. distribution of 
commercial products, have 
led to the preparation of a 


Commercial Geography, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


The book is now under way, 
and will appear shortly. De- 
scriptive circulars will be 
sent on application. 


: A CIVICS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, TO BE PUBLISHED IN AUGUST 
‘GOVERNMENT OF STATE AND NATION.” 


) The publishers wili be pleased to give further information about these new books upon request. 


General History of Europe 


Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry 


By James A. James, Professor of History in 
Northwestern University. 12mo. [Jn press. 


Tilustrated in Colors. 380 pages. 1.25, Net. 


THATCHER’S AND SCHWILL’S 


Maps and Charts. 550 pages. 1.50, Net. 


ASHTON’S 


DAVIDSON'S { 
History of Education | 


12mo. 292 pages. #1.00, Net. 


Chicago 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


— 


enterprise and energy, making a dramatic incident of 4 
combination of politicians and capitalists to secure a 
street railway franchise in a Western city. A prominent 
character in the book is a powerful and capable man who 
is a master-hand at the manipulation of city councils; 
but the game he is playing for is not only the coveted 
charter, but the United States senate. It is the most life- 
like pieture in fiction of the modern trust, the financial 
promoter, and the group of men that always surround 
him — bankers, promoters, newspapermen, and 
hangers-on. A charming love story runs through the 
whole tale. 


FIRST YEAR LATIN. By William M. Collar, A. M., 
and M. Grant Daniell, A. M. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Price, $1.00. 

What grasp of the Latin language may reasonably be 
expected of an intelligent and industrious pupil of four- 
teen, who has had five recitations a week for a school 
year of thirty-eight weeks? Ask the authors of ‘First 
Year Latin.” They answer their own question, first, in 
the preface, showing that the pupil should gain flexibility 
in pronunciation, so that he can read Latin with sense; 
that he should be perfectly familiar with inflections, that 
he should make some progress in translation, and know 
something of Latin syntax. The exercises follow this 
plan into detail. The first lessons are made easy, and 
may be taken one at a time, or two, according to the 
pupil’s previous preparation in English grammar. Stress 
is laid upon the inflection of the verb from the very be- 
ginning, and the pupil is taught by comparison to rec- 
ognize tenses similarly formed in different conjugations. 
There is abundance of review for thorough work, and 
copious selections for reading, particularly at the end, 
chosen with the purpose of introducing the pupils di- 
rectly to Caesar at the beginning of the second year. 
The authors have prepared a Teacher’s Manual to ac- 
company this book, with suggestions and notes. The 


names of “Collar and Daniell” are well-known hall-. 


marks, and this new book needs no testimonial to the 
way in which it abbreviates difficulties and builds in one 
year a fine foundation in preparatory Latin. 


A NEW MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. By 
Israel Ward Andrews, D. D., LL.D. Revised by 
Homer Morris, LL.B. New York: American Book 
Company, Price, $1.00. ; 
This is the tried and true familiar text-book, An- 

drews’ “Manual of the Constitution,” revised to date 

by Homer Morris of the Cincinnati bar. Dr. Andrews 
was president of Marietta College for a iong term of 
years. His “Manual of the Constitution” was a digest 
of his own experience in teaching civil government. 

Twenty-five years of use as a standard book upon its 

subject proves how the “manual” satisfied its purpose. 

Since the death of Dr. Andrews, in 1888, some very im- 

portant principles have become constitutional. Within 

less than twenty years, laws governing trusts, civil ser- 
vice commission, interstate commerce, and the govern- 


ment of our island possessions have been modified, or 
adopted, and in every instance this has been a notable 
national political event. Mr. Morris has given these 
laws their place in this new book, and in that is its 
most important revision. On the whole, he has been 
painstaking in preserving the original ‘‘Manual” so far 
as it was wise to do so. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the constitution are given complete in the ap- 
pendix. The index is exhaustive, The new edition is 
timely and complete. 


*SCONSET COTTAGE LIFE. A Summer on Nantucket 
Island. By A. Judd Northrup. Syracuse: C. W. Bar- 
deen. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

Whether we know ’Sconset personally or not, we 
shall, after reading this charming book, think of it in 
a familiar way. 

“ ’*Seonset has uudergone some marked changes, mainly 
in the construction of many new and palatial cottages 


and a broad highway from ‘town’ since the events of. 


this little book occurred,” writes Mr. Northrup in the 
preface: “but it and the life in it are essentially the 
same as twenty years ago.” ; 

It is really an account of actual experiences of the 
author and his family for a summer in this quaint fish- 
ing hamlet on the south side of the island of Nantucket. 
The illustrations add to the charm of the book,—the nar- 
row streets, the quaint “post-office,” the old town pump, 
and the lighthouse will ever be remembered by those 
who have seen them. 


WHAT IS A KINDERGARTEN? By George Hanson. 

San Francisco: Elder & Shepard. 

“What Is a Kindergarten?” is a suggestive little plan 
to make the kindergarten work as much out of doors as 
in the schoolroom. The author, who is a landscape gar- 
dener, pleads for a school with yards, urging the not-to- 
be-denied principle that the child’s life is much sweeter, 
happier, and more teachable for being brought up amidst 
the very life of plants and animals, not learning about 


‘them, but learning them. Then the author proceeds to 


show how to ecoomize land space in limited city’ play- 
grounds, and makes plain his text with diagrams. The 
thought and the book are very suggestive, and we wish 
they might receive thoughtful attention. 


THE CLASSICAL HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By Henry Osborn Taylor. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $1.75. : 

This book is a study of the literary and artistic aspect 
of the first five Christian centuries. This period was one 
of many new beginnings. The impulse of Christianity 
was entering extensively into the way men were think- 
ing, writing, and studying. Its influence united with the 
Greek classic character and the Roman legal character, 
which were modifying each other, and the new element 
began to work like leaven. Both the nature and form of 


thought began to change, largely moulded for some time 
in classic form; new ideas in architecture began to 
adapt themselves to the same influence, and the first 
traces of the Gethic appear; monastic orders were insti- 
tuted, and with them began the scholastic influence of 
the later period; Christian hymns were written, and an 
immediate change was evident in poetry. The period 
was one of transition, a groping twilight period of a set- 


ting day, one when seed was sown, apparently to lie. 


dormant through a long night, not to fructify until 
the Renaissance. But in the light of Mr. ‘Taylor’s his- 
tory, this period was very significant, and of intense in- 
terest. Mr. Taylor was some time lecturer at Columbia 
College, and the book was published under the auspices 
of this university. 


THE SUCCESS BOOKLETS: Good Manners and Suc- 
cess, The Hour of Opportunity, Cheerfulness as a Life 
Power, Character the Grandest Thing in the World, An 
Iron Will. By Orison Swett Marden. New York: ‘T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. Illustrated with portraits. 12mo. Cloth. 
50 cents per volume. 

Mr. Marden is a master in the use of anecdote, and he 
has written many successful books for young people, but 
no work he has done is more inspiring than these book- 
lets. The title “Good Manners and Success” tells its own 
story; “The Hour of Opportunity” will be most helpful 
to those who think the world’s opportunities are lessen- 
ing; “Character” is full of suggestions; “An Iron Will,” 
with its portraits of Franklin, Wheeler, Disraeli, 
Audubon, Field, and Darwin, is a splendid character 
molder; and ‘“Cheerfulness” is “worth its weight in 
gold.” 


' 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Age of Fable”; The Age of Chivalry ”’ ; ‘‘ Legends of Charle- 
magne.” By Thomas Bulfinch, Price, cloth, $2.25 per set.——** Little 
Arthur’s History of Greeve.”” By Arthur S. Walpole. Price, $1.26. 
— ‘Two and One.”” By Charlotte M. Vaile.——*‘ Cheerfulness as a 
Life Power.” By O. S. Marden. Price, 50 cents.——‘'The Hour of 
Opportunity.” By O. S. Marden. Price, 50 cents,——‘‘ Good Manners 
and Success.”’ Price, 50 cents. ‘“*Character.’’ Price, 50 cents.—— 
‘**An [ron Will.” Price, 50cents. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“The Eternal City.” By Hall Caine. Price, $1.50. New York: D 
Appleton & Co. 

‘*Pifty Years After” By Mary Wiley-Staver. Bethlehem, Pa.: 
Moravian Publishing Concern. 

Young Sprouts.” By M. F. Kaylor. Price, $1.00.—‘ Life Be- 
yond the Grave.” By H. 8S. Hoffman. Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: 
The Union Press. 

“The Night-Hawk.” By Alix John. Price, $1.50. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

‘* A Brief Topical Survey of United States History.”” By O. P. Corn- 
man and Oscar Gerson. Price,60 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

Original Investigation.’”’ By E. S. Loomis. Price, 35 cents.—— 
‘*Composition and Rhetoric.” By L. FE. H. Lockwood and M. A. 
Emerson. Price, $1.15. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“ Individuality and the Moral Aim in American Education.” By H. 
Thiselton Mark. Price, $1.50. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“The ‘Little Women’ Play.” By Elizabeth L.Gould. Price, 50 
cents. —‘‘ The ‘Little Men’ Play.” By Elizabeth L. Gould. Price, 
50 cents. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 

‘‘Supplementary Exercises to Thomas’s Practical German Gram- 
mar.”’ By William Addison Hervey. New York: Henry Holt & Co, 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Acid 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘ HORSFORD’S”’ on label. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted under 

this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


September 26: Delaware State Board of 
Education, Dover. 

October 31-November 2: Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction, Providence. 

October 18-19:- New Hampshire 
Teachers’ Association, Manchester. 

October 18: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, Hartford. 

October 24-26: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Burlington. 

October 26: Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Hamilton. 

October 25-26: Southeastern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association, Jackson. 


State 


October 25-26: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Elgin. 
November 8-9: Central Ohio Teachers’ 


Association, Cincinnati. 

November 29-30: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Zanesville. 

November 29-30: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Toledo. 

November 25-27: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Eastern Division, Pendle- 
ton. 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

November 28-29-30: The South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, Moun- 
tain Grove; W. H. Lynch, president. 

November 29-30: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 

December 26-27: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

December 26-28: Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Denver. 

December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 

December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


December 26: Florida State Teachers’ As- | 


sociation, Ocala. 
December 26-29: Southern Educational] 
Association, Columbia, S. C. 
December 27: Texas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Waco. 
Christmas week: South Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association, Madison. — 
Christmas week: Washington 
Teachers’ Association, Everett. 
Christmas week: Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Christmas week: Maine State Teachers’ 
Association. 
Christmas week: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 
Christmas week: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis. 
Christmas week: Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 
Christmas week: Montana State Teach- 
‘ers’ Association, Helena. 
Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of School Examiners, Columbus. 
Christmas week: Ohio State Association 


State 


of Township Superintendents, Colum- 
bus. : 


December 30-January 3: California 
Teachers’ Association, Pacific Grove. 


December 31-January 3: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


The term at Maine Wesleyan Seminary, 
Kent’s Hill, opened with an increased 
number of students and with important 
revision of courses. Albert I. Oliver, 
Boston University, 1899, takes the place 
of Professor Leslie in the Latin depart- 
ment. Mr. Oliver has done _ post- 
graduate work at Harvard, and has been 
a suecessful teacher in the high school at 
Franklin, Miss. 

Harry E. Walker of Ellsworth has been 
elected principal of Mechanic Falls high 
school. 

Miss Jordan, a daughter of Professor 
Jordan of Bates College, and who has re- 
cently resigned her position in Lincoln 
Academy, Newcastle, has been elected as 
assistant in the Thomaston high school. 

Ralph Channell, Bates, 1901, has ac- 
cepted a position as principal of the high 
school at Boothbay. Harry I. Smith, also 
Bates, 1901, has been elected principal of 
the high school at Boothbay Harbor. 

G. W. Young of Bristol has been elected 
principal of the high school in Manson, 
Ta. 

The Monson Academy, incorporated in 
1847, has maintained an honorable posi- 
tion among institutions of its class, and 
as it will not be able to comply with the 
requirements of the academy of 1901, it 
will cease to exist as a distinct institu- 
tion. A good high school will take its 
place. 

Professor Hunnewell of Bates College 
will teach the high school in North Liver- 
more, beginning September 2. 

Maurice H. Small, formerly principal of 
Westbrook high school, is teaching the 
present year in the Philippines. 

The Farmington normal gchool opened 
Tuesday, August 27, with the largest 
class for four years. This school has one 
of the finest school buildings in New Eng- 
land, and probably the best appointed as- 
sembly -room in the same five states. 

Henry Randall of Farmington has heen 
elected principal of Greeley Institute, 
Cumberland Centre. 

BRUNSWICK. The old board of offi- 
cers of the Maine Librarians’ Association 
was re-elected at the annual meeting held 
in Banister hall, Bowdoin College, Sep- 
tember 3. About fifty members,of the as- 
sociation, representing every section of 
the state, were present, and the entire 
day was taken up in the transaction of 
routine business and reading of papers of 
peculiar interest to librarians. Among 
the papers read were the following: 
“Traveling Libraries,” George T. wittle, 
librarian of Bowdoin College; “Book Re- 
views from a Librarian’s Standpoint,” 
Frank H. Whitemore, assistant librarian, 
Bowdoin College; ‘“‘Advantages of a Li- 
brarian’s Association,’ Mrs. M. H. Cur- 
ran of the Bangor public library, presi- 
dent of the State Association. Hach 
paper was followed by a discussion of the 
subject by those present. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HAMPTON. The trustees of Hampton 
Academy, which began its fall term Sep- 
tember 3, propose to raise the grade and 
materially change the course of study of 
the school this year, thereby fitting stu- 
dents for college. 

DURHAM. The New Hampshire Col- 
lege of Agriculture and the Mechanic 


Perfect Health 


Is within the reach of almost every 
woman. The weakness, nervousness 
and irritability from which so many 
women suffer is in general due to dis- 
ease of the delicate womanly organism. 
When the disease is cured the general 
health is re-established. 

Doctor Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
makes weak women strong and sick 
women well. It promotes regularity, 
dries disagreeable and enfeebling drains, 
heals inflammation and ulceration and 
cures female weakness. When these 
diseases are cured, headache, backache, 
nervousness and weakness are cured also. 

“I was very weak and nervous when I com- 
menced taki Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion and ‘Golden Metical Discovery,’ about a 
year ago,” writes Mrs. M. E. Everetts, of 89 
Oxford Street, Woodstock, Ont. “I had been 
suffering for seven long months, and had taken 
medicine from a physician all the time, but it 
seemed to make me feel much worse. My 
stomach was so bad (so my doctor told me), and 
my nerves were in such a state that I would 
start at the least noise. I felt irritable at all 
times ; was not able to do any of my own house- 
work; had to keep help all the time. How I 
suffered God and myself alone know. I was 
greatly discouraged when I commenced taking 

our medicines, but the first bottle seemed to 

elp me. I took five bottles of ‘ Favorite Pre- 
scription,’ two of ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ 
also two vials of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. 
I can highly recommend these medicines to all 
who suffer as I did. I never had better health 
than I now enjoy, and it is all owing to Dr. 
Pierce’s medicines.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, in paper covers, is sent /ree on 
receipt of 2I one-cent stamps to pay 
expense of —— only. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Arts opened September 5 with an unusu- 
ally large freshman class. About forty 
first-year students have registered, and 
more are expected during the week. 
Nearly all the members of the three upper 
classes were present at the opening ad- 
dress by President Murkland. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

NEWTON. Arthur §. Cooley of 
Auburndale has been elected instructor 
in classics in the Allen school. 

LYNN. The school committee has 
elected P. Frank Packard of Salem, cap- 
tain of company I, Eighth regiment, of 
Lynn, military instructor of the Lynn 
high school battalion. Superintendent 
Peaslee assumed the duties of that posi- 
tion September 3, succeeding Orsamus B. 
Bruce, who retires, after twenty-one 
years of consecutive service at the head 
of the schools. 

NEW BEDFORD. At a meeting of the 
school committee September 3 it was 
voted to ask the city council to purchase 
a lot and erect a new high school build- 
ing forthwith. 

HOLYOKE. Superintendent L. P. 
Nash recently returned from Cottage 
City, where he gave a very successful 
course of lectures under the department 
of superintendents.——The city opens 
this month one of the finest grammar 
school buildings in Massachusetts. It is 
of light brick, with granite trimmings, 
has sixteen rooms, eight on each floor, 


THOMAS 
Normal Training School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture Teachers. 


Emil 


Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches for their work. The finest school of its 
kind in the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Public School Music 
Public School Drawing 
Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 


departments have ob- 


Graduates of these 
tained fine positions. 


Leibling System of Advanced 


Piano Study 


These Systems can positively be obtained only of this School. 


Write for circulars and further information to 


EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, 
or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 
550 Woopwarp Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


WHY DO YOU TRY 


To keep your jeyeglasses clean with a soiled and 
sweaty handkerchief, or 

anything you can lay yuur 

hands on, when you can 

have one of these beauti- 

ful little instruments put 

right into your hands by phe “LITTLE GEM” 
mail, postpaid, for only 

25 CTS., stampr or cur- Eyeglass Cleaner, 
rency. Agents Wanted Sampleand terms, 25 cts. 


J. J. YOUNGJOHN, M'f'r 293 Congress St., Boston. 


and a large lecture hall that will sear 600 
people. The cost is over $100,000. John 
A. Callahan, for many years principal of 
the Nonotuck-street school, has been 
given the principalship of the new build- 
ing. He is now president of the Hamp- 
den County Teachers’ Association. 


CONNECTICUT. 


COLCHESTER. ‘The schools in the 
Academy building and the Academy 
school began Wednesday. In the first- 
district schools the same teachers as last 
year have been secured. In the academy 
the trustees have secured Miss Marion D. 
Deane of Melrose, Mass., educated at the 
Waltham high school and Boston Univer- 
sity, and Miss Harriet M. Hazen of Mid- 
dletown, Mt. Holyoke, 1901, to assist Mr. 
Dickinson. 


COLLINSVILLE. The public schools 
began Tuesday, September 10. The high 
school will have a new corps of teachers 
throughout. Harlow Goddard, the prin- 
cipal, comes from Plainville, where he 
has occupied a similar position for the 
past two years.. Previous to that time he 
was for twelve years principal in schools 
in New York state, having graduated at 
Cornell in ’86 with the degree of B. S. 
Principal Goddard will have charge of the 
instruction in mathematics and some of 
the English branches. The first assist- 
ant will be Miss Elsie Fay of Pawtucket, 
R. I. Miss Laura Thayer of Hadley, 
Mass., will be second assistant and 
teacher of science. 


GLASTONBURY. The committee ap- 
pointed by the Glastonbury Free Acad- 
emy Corporation last June to ascertain 
what action could be taken in the way of 
turning over the academy property to the 
town recommends that the academy build- 
ing and equipment and the income from 
$20,000 be given to the town if the town 
would agree to maintain the same as a 
free high school; also that the manage- 
ment of the school be in the hands of a 
high school committee. This report was 
favorably received, and a committee was 
appointed to present the matter to the 
town. The endowment of the academy is 
$25,000, and the remaining $5,000 will be 
held by the academy corporation, and the 
income therefrom used to pay the indebt- 
edness of the corporation. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NORTH TONAWANDA. The new 
Felton high school building was dedi- 
cated September 6, with appropriate ex- 
ercises. Hon. Charles R. Skinner, state 
made the principal ad- 
ress. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


Cincinnati is to have two assistant 
superintendents, at a salary of $2,500 per 
year each. They are to be under the di- 
rection of the superintendent, and will be 
appointed to serve for two years, begin- 
ning in this month. 


WISCONSIN. 


Professor C. P. Cary, who has been 
principal of the training department of 
the Milwaukee state normal school, has 
accepted the superintendency of the Wis- 
consin State School for the Deaf at 
Delavan. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. The directors of the St. 
Louis exposition, which is to open on 
April 30, 1908, are taking time by the 
forelock as regards matters educational. 
Chairman Schroers of the committee on 
education recently addressed a circular 
letter to state superintendents of public 
instruction, in which he suggested that 
the school teachers in the respective 
states be requested to consider the matter 
of school exhibits at the Louisiana 
purchase exposition along these lines: 1. 
A showing of the state organization of 
schools and the administration thereof, 
with the statistics of growth, school 
funds, ete. 2. The state university, 
other institutions and colleges, fheir 
organization, growth, and present condi- 
tion and specimens of work. 3. A com- 
plete showing of the normal school work, 
with history of the normal school; also 
the flora and fauna of the state. 4. A 
statement of normal institutes, with 
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methods, courses of study, announce- 
ments, circulars, examinations, and gen- 
eral character. 5. The work of the chil- 
dren of the state is of the highest im- 
portance, and should occupy the most 
prominent place. The teachers of the 
state are especially requested to make 
this department more creditable. Exam- 
inations, daily written work, map draw- 
ing, free-hand drawing, compositions, 
specimens of penmanship, which may be 
copies of several lines of prose of poetry, 
specimens of handiwork, in or out of 
school; in fact, anything that shows what 
the children are doing in an educational 
way, Ungraded, graded, and high school 
work will all be included in this depart- 
ment. The county’ superintendents, 
teachers, and principals are earnestly re- 
quested to lend their assistance, and are 
urged to co-operate in making this de- 
partment all it should be. All pupils’ 
work should be upon paper of uniform 
size, 8144x11 inches, with a margin of one 
inch, written only on one side, and neatly 
bound for preservation. 6. A collection 
of kindergarten work, photographs, and 
ground plans of our public and private 
school buildings, plans and specifications 
for the lighting, ventilation, and con- 
struction of schoolhouses; also a collec- 
tion of school literature and periodicals 
published in this state, school books, and 
educational addresses and woman’s work 
in connection with the public schools, 7. 
Exhibits for technical work, industrial 
and other departments of schools for the 
deaf and dumb, the blind, the feeble- 
minded, and of reform schools, 8. A de- 
partment showing the plan, organization, 
curriculum, work, and history of the de- 
nominational schools of the state. The 
committee asked the N. E. A., when in 
session at Detroit, to appoint an “advisory 
board to® the committee” to co-operate 
with it in making the educational depart- 
ment of the Louisiana purchase exposi- 
tion a complete success from every aspect. 
The advisory board appointed as 
follows, and these gentlemen have unani- 
mously recommended Howard J. Rogers 
of the New York state department of edu- 
cation as director. It will be remembered 
he had charge of the United States educa- 
tional exhibit at the Paris exposition: 
Dr. William T. Harris, United states com- 
missioner of education, chairman of the 
advisory board; President Harper, Chi- 
cago University; President. Schurman, 
Cornell University; President David Starr 
Jordan, Leland Stanford University; rro- 
fessor Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia 
University; President James McAllister, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa.; Pro- 
fessor C. M. Woodward, Washington Uni- 
versity, St, Louis, Mo.; Professor Halsey 
C. Ives, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Superintendent W. T. Carrington of 
Missouri; Superintendent J. M. Green- 
wood of Kansas City, Mo.; Superintena- 
ent C. G. Pearse of Omaha, Neb.; Super- 
intendent Aaron Gove of Denver, Colo.; 
Superintendent C, M. Jordan of Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Superintendent L. H. Jones 
of Cleveland, O.; Superintendent F. Louis 
Soldan of St, Louis, Mo.; Daniel C. Gil- 
man, Johns Hopkins University; Presi- 
dent A. S. Draper, University of Illinois; 
Superintendent William H. Maxwell, New 
York City; Superintendent N. C. Dough- 
erty, Peoria, Ill. ; President Alderman, 
Tulane University. 


ARKANSAS. 


Superintendent George B. Cook of Hot 
Springs was elected president of the 
Arkansas State Teachers’ Association at 
the annual meeting in June for the com- 
ing year. Mr. Cook is a former Mis- 
souri teacher, having taught for a num- 
ber of years in Lafayette county. 


WONDERLAND, 1901, 


the annual publication of the Northern 
Pacific railway, will be found a distinct 
advance, in some respects, upon even its 
immediate predecessor, Wonderland, 1900. 

Its cover designs and eight chapter 
headings are by Alfred Lenz, of New 
York, from plastique models and are 
splendid examples of art. 

There is within the covers of the book 
much historical matter, some of it new, 
as well as purely descriptive narrative. 

The three principal chapters relate to 
the history of the unique Northern Pa- 
cifie trademark, the Custer battlefield in 
Montana, and Yellowstone park. Bach 
is profusely illustrated, the trademark 
chapter in colors. This trademark is of 
Chinese origin and is 5,000 years old. 
Its story is a strange one. 

It is safe to say that Wonderland, 1901, 
will be in greater demand than any pre- 
ceding volume of the Wonderland family, 
and, as heretofore, it will be sent by 
Charles S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., to any 
address upon receipt of the postage, six 
cents, 


NEW YORK CITY. 

All the public schools will open on Mon- 
day, September 9. In addition to the old 
schools, two new ones are ready for use, 
accommodating 6,000 pupils. 

In the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx there were 14,000 pupils in 
part-time or half-time classes when the 
schools closed last June, and there were 
245,000 pupils in regular attendance in 
these two boroughs. About 12,000 new 
pupils will enter these schools, and the in- 
crease for the entire city will be 25,000. 

The additional seats which will be pro- 
vided next week will be in the new school, 
No. 171, between Fifth and Madison ave- 
nues, reaching from 108rd to 104th streets, 
which contains 2,400 seats, and in No, 44, 
on the southeast corner of Hubert and 
Collister streets. No. 44 contains twen- 
ty-nine classrooms, physical and manual 
training rooms, and a roof playground. 
In addition, 400 new seats are to be pro- 
vided in the school at 137 Henry stret. 

Work is being pushed forward as 
rapidly as possible on a number of new 
buildings. The superintendent of school 
buildings has reported to President Miles 
M. O’Brien o1 the board of education that 
the following new buildings will be ready 


.for use on the dates specified: — 


School No. 178, on 163rd street, between 
Grant and Morris avenues. The building 
contains sixteen classrooms, two kinder- 
garten rooms, one assembly room, which 
can be sub-divided into six classrooms, 
and a manual training room. This build- 
ing will be ready on September 15, 1901. 

School No. 61, 169th street and Third 
avenue,—twelve classrooms, a cooking 
room, and a workshop have been added. 
Work on the building was delayed by the 
strike, but will be completed by October 
1, 1901. ; 

School No. 133, southwest corner of Fox 
and 167th streets. The addition being 
made to this building contains sixteen 
classrooms and one kindergarten. The 
contract calls for the completion of this 
work on September 14, 1901. 

Public school No. 2 (annex), a leased 
building at 1837 Henry street, will have 
eight classrooms. 

In the borough of Brooklyn the follow- 
ing new school buildings and additions 
will be opened on Monday:— 

Public school, No. 84, addition, Glen- 
more avenue and Watkins street; eighteen 
classrooms and one assembly room, and 
gymnasium. 

Public school No. 105, addition, Fort 
Hamilton avenue, between Fifty-eighth 
and Fifty-ninth streets, four classrooms 
and a teachers’ room. 

Public school No. 122, Harrison avenue, 
Heyward and Rutledge streets;  thirty- 
four classrooms, two kindergartens, and 
an assembly room. 

Public school No. 123, Irving avenue, 
between Willoughby avenue and Suydam 
street; twenty-six classrooms, one as- 
sembly room, and gymnasium. 

Public school No. 126, Meserole ave- 
nue, between Lorimer and Guernsey 
streets; thirty-four classrooms, two kin- 
dergartens, and an assembly room. 

Public school No. 127, Seventh avenue, 
between Seventy-eighth and Seventy- 
ninth streets; twenty classrooms and an 
assembly room. 

Public school No. 128, Twenty-first ave- 
nue, between Eighty-third and Bighty- 
fourth streets; twenty classrooms and an 
assembly room. 

Public school No. 131, Fort Hamilton 
avenue, between Forty-third and Forty- 
fourth streets; twenty classrooms and an 
assembly room. - 

Public school No. 134, Eighteenth ave- 
nue and Ocean Parkway; twenty class- 
rooms and an assembly room. 

The following leased buildings will be 
opened for school sessions on Monday:— 

Annex, Erasmus Hall high school, 977 
Flatbush avenue; will accommodate 
about fifty pupils. 

Annex, public school No. 8, 61 Poplar 
street, kindergarten; will accommodate 
about fifty pupils. 

In the borough of Queens, public school 
No. 5, Long Island city, opens with 
twenty-six classrooms, one assembly 
room, and two playrooms in the base- 
ment. The first half of the building will 
be ready for opening on Monday. 

Public school No. 79, Whitestone, will 
have twenty classrooms and one assembly 
room. The building will be ready for 
occupancy October 15. 

President Miles M. O’Brien of the 
board of education has addressed a circu- 
lar letter to all of the school principals of 
the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx 
suggesting that the school children of 
these boroughs be asked to pray for the 
recovery of President McKinley. The let- 
ter was approved by the school board of 
these boroughs, which met in the after- 
noon of tne 7th inst. In President 
O’Brien’s communication he says:— 


“The President of the United States, 
William McKinley, lies hovering between 
life and death, the victim of a most das- 
tardly attempt on his life by a wicked 
assassin. 

“The whole nation has been horrified 
by this terrible deed, and its fervent 
prayers are being poured forth that the 
Great Creator may vouchsafe to save the 
life of our president, so revered by us all 
for his lovable character and pre-eminent 
ig for the exalted position he occu- 
pies. 

“In this hour of gloom and peril it 
would seem meet and proper that the 
board of education should join in this 
universal appeal to Almighty God to di- 
vert from the nation this impending 
calamity, 

“I should therefore suggest that on 
Monday afternoon you call all the chil- 
dren of your school together, and, after 
reading this communication, exhort them 
before retiring to pray God to save the 
life of our great and good president.” 

After the meeting of the school board, 
the following telegram was sent to Secre- 
tary Cortelyou at Buffalo:— 

In behalf of the school board for the 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx on 
this date, I desire hereby to express 
through you the sincere condolence of the 
members of the same board to Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley in the sad affliction which she and 
our nation have sustained, and to express 
a heart-felt hope that an all merciful 
Providence may mitigate in some degree 
the severity of this terrible blow. 

Miles M. O’Brien, President, 

Borough Superintendent Edward G. 
Ward of Brooklyn is said to be seriously 
ill. 

The annual out-door exhibition of the 
athletic and gymnastic classes of the play- 
grounds, conducted under the supervision 
of the Manhattan-Bronx board, was held 
on the 29th ult. in Crotona park, 173rd 
street and Fulton avenue, under the direc- 
tion of Associate Superintendent 
Schauffler, who has charge of the summer 
work. Commissioner Morris E. Sterne 
and Secretary W. J. Ellis were also pres- 
ent. Each school group was managed by 
its own instructor, over 500 boys and girls 
taking part in the exercises, whilst 4,000 
spectators enjoyed their work. The 
youngsters entered into the contest with 
a vim that showed their hearts were in 
their work. Flag drills, exercises with 
dumbbells, wands, and clubs fell to the lot 
of the girls, whilst the boys displayed 
their agility on the parallel and horizontal 
bars and the vaulting horse, ran relay 
races, played football and handball, and 
wound up with a boxing tournament: In 
this last, twenty boys of from six to four- 
teen took part. Although they boxed in 
lively fashion and showed they possessed 
a considerable knowledge of the fine 
points of the art of self-defense, no 
one was at all hurt, and the way hard 
knocks were given and received without 
losing temper showed that self-control 
had been well inculcated. 

J. J. Malarkey of public school 75 
and Bryan J. Reilly of public school 147, 


Manhattan, have been appointed by the 
Brooklyn board, the former to the princi- 
palship of No. 1381, and the latter to 
the principalship of No. 34. 


DR. A. W. HARRIS, LL. D. 


Dr. Abram W. Harris, the newly-elected 
director of the Jacob Tome Institute, who 
resigns the presidency of Maine Univer- 
sity to accept this important position in 
Port Deposit, Md., was born in the city of 


Philadelphia November 7, 1858. He was 
educated in the schools of his native city 
and in Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., where he graduated im 1880. He 
has since devoted his life to the work of 
an educator, and has gained a national 
reputation. Among other marks of dis- 
tinction and merit, he has received the 
degree of Sc.D. from Bowdoin College, 
and that of LL.D. from the University of 
New Brunswick. For several years after 
his graduation, Dr. Harris was engaged as 
tutor in his alma mater. He afterward 
accepted an appointment as director of ex- 
periment stations of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, which position 
he held during a very critical period of 
its history. During his administration 
the office so commended itself, not only to 
the secretary of agriculture, but also to 
the various experiment ‘stations in the 
country, that to-day there is no stronger 
bureau in the department of agriculture 
than the office of experiment stations, and 
it commands the entire confidence, hearty 
co-operation, and loyal support of station 
directors and local workers. 

In 1890 Dr. Harris was married to Miss 
Clara V. Bainbridge of Philadelphia. 
They have one son. 

In 1893 Dr. Harris resigned his position 
in Washington, to accept that of president 
of Maine University. When he took his 
seat at the head of that institution eight 
years ago, it was only a college of agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts. He so developed 
it as to induce the legislature of Maine, 
contrary to the traditions of New Eng- 
land, to convert this college into a state 
university. It has grown threefold in stu- 
dents, faculty, and income in the time of 
his administration, having at present 
nearly 400 students. Dr. Harris was 
chosen a little more than a year ago as 
president of the National Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations, which is made up of all 
the universities and colleges receiving 
grants of land and money from the United 
States. 

Dr. Harris is recognized as a leading 
layman of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. He represented his locality in 
the general conference of that church, 
which met in Omaha in 1896, and again 
in the conference which met in Chicago in 
1900. Dr. Harris is a man of striking 
personality and pleasing presence, He 
possesses great executive ability, is re- 
sourceful and progressive. His election 
to the head of this growing young school 
indicates a future of great promise. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 

. asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 

Properly authenticated news will be printed each 

craak of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia., has elected Professor 
J. J. McConnell superintendent. Pro- 
fessor McConnell has been the head of 
the department of pedagogy in the lowa 
State University for many years... Fred- 
erick E. Bolton has been advanced from 
the position of assistant professor to that 
of professor of pedagogy and head of the 
department, and Professor J. F. Bunn has 
been called from the chair of philosophy 
in Earlham: College, Indiana, to the as- 
sistant’s place. 

J. Gorham Tyssowski is the new presi- 
dent of Clarksburg College at Clarksburg, 
Mo. 

Johns Hopkins University announces 
that Dr. J. H. Hollander, who has been 
on leave of absence for the last few 
months, at first as an expert adviser of 
the United States government on the re- 
sources of Porto Rico, and subsequently 
as treasurer of Porto Rico, has now re- 
signed his office, and will return to his 
post in the university. He will direct the 
courses in economics and finance. 

Dr. John Hampton, now of Pennsyl- 
vania, but a native of Plymouth, N. C., 
has given his birthplace $5,000 for the 
erection of an academy. 


The entering class of Williams College 
this year will be smaller than for several 
years, not over ninety members being ex- 
pected. The small number is not due to 
lack of applications, but the faculty’s de- 
termination to maintain the high stand- 
ard of scholarship begun a few years ago 
has resulted in the rejection of many who 
have sought admission. 


The estate of Colonel George F. Towle 
of Newcastle, N. H., has been settled in 


the probate court. The entire estate con- 
sisted of $16,726.13, of which $9,976.43 has 
been disbursed. The balance, $6,749.70, 
goes to Wellesley College. Wellesley 
also received $5,000 for the Asa Morton 
Towle scholarship, and the Towle resi- 
dence for a health resort and summer 
home for students. 

Professor A. P. Dennis, instructor in 
history at Smith College several years, 
has been appointed professor of history 
at Bowdoin College. 

The 100th anniversary of the gradua- 
tion of Daniel Webster will be celebrated 
by Dartmouth College on September 24 
and 25. The exercises will be civic rather 
than academic, in honor of the services 
rendered to the nation by Dartmouth’s 
renowned son. 

The celebration will begin on tke 
afternoon of the twenty-fourth, with ex- 
ercises principally of an historical na- 
ture. Professor Charles F. Kichardson, 
Ph.D., ’71, will speak on “Mr. Webster’s 
College Life,” and Professor John K. 
Lord, Ph.D., 68, will follow with an ad- 
dress on “The Development of the Col- 
lege Since the Dartmouth College Class.” 
Choral music will be given by a large 
chorus of students, under the direction 
of Professor Charles F. Morse. There 
will also be various athletic events during 
the two days. 

Tuesday evening there will be a torch- 
light parade, led by the college band, and 
conducted by Colonel Charles K. Dar- 
ling, 

On Wednesday morning »xercises in 
the college church will be opexed with an 
address by the president of the college. 
The centennial oration will then be de- 
livered by the Hon. Samuel W. McCall, 
‘74, after which honorary degrees will be 
conferred. 

In the afternoon the corner-stone of 
Webster hall, the new administration and 
alumni memorial building, will be laid 
by Samuel Appleton, the only living 


ASTHMA CURE FREE 


CONCENSUS 


OF OPINION, 


Interest of the Taxpayers, and 
Health of the School Children 


All Demand That 


Free Text-Books be covered with an adjust- 
able, durable book cover, and that every 
book before being transferred to the next 
class should have on a fresh, clean cover, 
permitting scholars to have books in a prac- 
tically new condition and clean. ; 


The text-books are made to last from 40 per cent. to 60 per cent, 
longer than usual, resulting in the saving of many dollars annually. 


The Holden Book Covers and 
Quick Repairing Material 


provide for the systematic care of the books, both 


INSIDE AND OUTSIDE. 


Every School Official is interested in the results attained by 


the “ Holden System for Preserving Books’? and 
should write for further information and samples. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


Samples Free. 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Asthmalene Brings Instant Relief and Permanent 
Cure in All Cases. 


SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 


ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY. 


RELIEF. 


There is nothing like ASTHMALENE 
It brings instant relief, even in the 
Worst cases. 
fails. 


The Rev. C. F. Wetts, of Villa Ridge, Ill., says: 
‘* Your trial bottle of Asthmalene received in good 
condition. I cannot tell you how thankful I feel for 
the good derived from it. I was a slave, chained 
with putrid sore throat and Asthma for ten years. I 
despaired of ever being cured. I saw your advertise- 
ment for the cure of this dreadful and torment:ng 
disease, Asthma, and thought you had overspoken 
yourselves, but resolved to give it a trial. To my 
astonishment, the trial acted like acharm. Send me 
a full-size bottle.” 


It cures when all else 


Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 


Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 
New York, Jan. 3, 1901. 


Dr. Tarr Bros.’ Mepicixne Co., 

Gentlemen: Your Asthmalene 1s an excellent 
remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, and its composi- 
tion alleviates all troubles which combine with 
Asthma. Its success is astonishing and wonderful. 


After having it carefully analyzed, we can state that Asthmalene contains no opium, mor- 


phine, chloroform, or ether. 


Dr. Bros.’ Mepicixe Co. 


Very truly yours, 


REV. DR. MORRIS WECHSLER, 
Avon Sprines, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1901. 


Gentlemen: I write this testimonial from a s nse of duty, having tested the wonderfol 
effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. My wife has been afflicted with spasmodic 
A thma for the past twelve years. Having exhausted my own skill. as well as many others’, I 
chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York. I at once obtained 
a bottle vf Asthmalene. My wife commenced taking it about the first of November. I very 
soon noticed a radical improvement. After using one bottle, her Asthma has disappeared, and 
she is entirely free from all symptoms. I feel that I can consistently recommend the medicine 


to all who are afflicted with this distressing disease. 


Yours respectfully, 
O. D. PHELPS, M.D. 


Dr. Tarr Bros.’ Mepicixe Co., 


Feb. 5, 1901. 


Gentlemen: I was troubled w th Asthma for 22 years. I have tried numerous remedies, 


but they have all failed. 


1 ran across your advertisement, and started with atrial bottle. I 


found relief at once. I have since purchased your full-size bottle, and I am ever grateful. 
1 have a family of four children, and for six years was unable to work. 1am now in the best 
of health, and am doing business every day. This testimony you can make such use of as you 


see fit 
Home address, 235 Rivington street. 


S. RAPHAEL, 
67 East 129th st., New York City. 


TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 
Do not delay. Write at once, addressing DR. TAFT BROS.’ MEDICINE CO., 79 East 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTsS. 


130th St., N. Y. City. 


grandson of Daniel Webster. An address 
will be delivered by the Hon. F. S. black, 
°75, former governor of New York, iater 
in the afternoon, in the old chapel in 
Dartmouth hall, where Webster attended 
the recitations of his college course. 

Early. in the evening a band concert 
will be given beneath the historic elms 
of the college town. At 7 o’clock the 
new dining hall will be put to public use 
for the first time, at the centennial ban- 
quet. The Hon. Alfred Russell, LL.D., 
’80, of Detroit, will preside, and the 
speakers will include the president of the 
college, the governor, Edwin W. Sanborn, 
’78, who will touch on “Aspects of Web- 
ster’s Personal Life and Associations,’ 
Professor Francis Brown, LL.D., the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D. D., the chief 
justice of the state, the Hon. Frank P. 
Goulding, 63, Senator Hoar, and, it is ex- 
pected, Chief Justice Fuller of the United 
States supreme court. 

Six students from the Pei- Yong College 
at Canton, who arrived from China sev- 
eral days ago on the steamer Gaelic, have 
been landed by the Chinese bureau offi- 
cials, and will enter the University of 
California to complete classical and 
scientific educations. They were elected 
by the Chinese government to study 
modern American methods, with a view 
of spreading them in their native land. 

Professor Howe, late of the state nor- 
mal school at Warrensburg, Mo., becomes 
professor of mathematics at the State 
Normal University in Normal, Ill. 


A DAINTY FLOWER BOOK. 

One of the most exquisite things of the 
sort ever published is the Herbarium or 
Yellowstone Park Flower Book issued by 
the Northern Pacific railway. It is a 
dainty, immaculate piece of work, tasteful 
in the extreme. The book contains ten 
different specimens of real wild flowers 
common to Yellowstone Park, carefully 
pressed and retaining perfectly their nat- 
ural colors. The botanical and common 
name and the habitat of each specimen 
are given. There are also six full-page 
half-tone illustrations of scenes in Yel- 
lowstone park. The paper, printing, 
binding, illustrations, and mounting of the 
flowers are all first class, and the book is 
carefully mailed in corrugated cardboard. 
The price of this book, which is suitable 
for birthday and Christmas presents, as 
well as for a souvenir of the park, is fifty 
cents, and it will be sent to any address 
on receipt of that amount in stamps, sil- 
ver, postal note, or express order, by 
Charles 8S. Fee, general passenger agent, 
N. P. railway, St. Paul, Minn, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The International Monthly for Sep- 
tember offers a list of contents that will 
prove attractive and popular. Edmund 


Gosse discusses “The Historic Place of 
Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy” 1n an essay 
of unusual value. Professor Josiah 
Royce of Harvard University offers a 
worthy and eloquent tribute to the mem- 
ory of the late Joseph Le UConte, the 
teacher and friend. The Baroness von 
Heyking, in a delightful piece of “im- 
pressionism,’’ writes of “Diplomatic Life 
in Pekin.” John LaFarge discusses ‘Art 
and Artists’ from the lofty and ideal 
point of view which he has represented 
so long and so faithfully. M. LeBraz, 
who is one of the greatest living authori- 
ties on the subject, contributes a rare 
article on “The Popular Drama in Brit- 
tany.” Professor James Sully, the well- 
known psychologist, gives us in “The 
Laughter of Savages” a mass of most in- 
teresting instances of the keen sense of 
humor in these children of nature. Ken- 
yon Cox writes on “English Painting and 
French,” and Professor Williams of Yale 
on ‘The Bases of Chinese Society.” All 
contributions are of a high order,— 
strong, original, and attractive. 


—Dr. Garnett has an article in the 
Magazine of Art for September which 
should be of great interest to all students 
of Shelley. It deals with the portraits of 
the poet which have recently been added 
to the National portrait gallery. Iu the 
same issue it is Mf. Spielmann’s pleasant 
duty to set forth the story of the estab- 
lishment of a new free art university in 
Scotland. 


—Elbert Hubbard’s workshop at East 
‘Aurora, N. Y., where he is endeavoring to 
train workmen to take some sort of in- 
terest and have some kind of artistic ap- 
preciation of their work, is well treated 
of in the September issue of the Catholic 
World Magazine by Anna B. McGill. 


Gertrude—“I am so fond of flowers! I 
would like nothing better than to be 
among them all the time.” 

Horace—‘I notice you don’t care to be 
among them when there’s any weeding to 
be done.” 

Hogan—“I suppose you must have some 
idea of heaven; what is it?” 

Gorman.—“I tnink it must be a place 
where all the people who were fat on this 
earth are thin, and where all who were 
thin are fat,” 
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. Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 
Composition and Rhetoric ............ Lockwood & 
Original Investigation, .... 
A Brief Topical Survey of United States History... 


The Eternal City... 
Putnam’s Text-Book of Psychology...... 


Author. Publisher. 
Emerson, Ginn & Co., Boston, $1.15 
Cornman & 

Gerson. D. C. Heath & Co., sa 60 
Caine. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Putnam. American Book Co. $f 1.00 


Fifty Years After...... Staver, Moravian Pub. Cone’n, B’thleh’m, Pa. — 
Young Sprouts .......... teens Kaylor. The Union Press, Philadelphia. 1.00 
Life Beyond the Grave, Hoffman. “ “ 1.00 
The Night-HaAWK. John, F. A, Stokes Company, 
Individuality and the Moral Aim in American 
The ** Little Gould. Little, Brown, & Boston, .50 
Supplementary Exercises to Thomas’s German . 
GAMMA, sees Hervey. Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. — 
Talks ON CiViCB... Holt. The Macmillan Company, 
A Summer Hymnal....... Moore. Henry T. Coates & Co., oc — 
The Tower of Wye....... Babcock. 
England’8 Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. .85 
English Composition and Webster. “ “ “ “ 90 
WALES . Edwards. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1.50 
Captain sees Stephens. L.C. Page&Co.,_ Boston. 1,50 
A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, 4 
Formerly Manager for E. 0. Fisk & Co., 4 
Boston Office. 
+ 
-> TEACHERS’ =< } 
+> 
25 Bromfield St., Boston, + 
Rooms 317--319, z 
44444 4444444- 


The Central Teachers’ Agen 


Every teacher who registers with uS receives the most careful consideration. We have no “ 


} Ruggery Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
ts.” 


We excel in furnishing reliable information, and in forcibly presenting a candidate’s claim. Write us, 
and we will tell you honestly what we can do for you. Reference Book f 


ree. 
ADAMS & COMPHER, MANAGERS. 


Kxent Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


Has some very desirable openings 
tor first-class teachers, 


Address, with stamp, for full particulars, 
A. R. KENT, Manager. 


The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


I. S. PRICE, MANAGER, | 
CHAS. C. PRICE, GEN’L AGT. 


Offices : { 


86 Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
902 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN, 


Tel. 563 Providence, R. I. ; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE. 


This well-known summer resort for 
teachers has just closed its twenty-fourth 
annual session. This school has had a 
remarkably successful career. It is the 
oldest summer school for teachers, and 
has always maintained a high rank in the 
character of its instruction. It has had 
the present season thirty different instruc- 
tors, coming from nine states, viz., New 


Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, and Missouri. The stu- 
dents have come from thirty-two states 
and provinees, including Ontario, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, and Porto Rico. 

The faculty has had seven normal 
school teachers, four teachers of private 
schools, three city superintendents, three 
city supervisors, two ex-city superin- 
tendents, one editor, one clergyman, one 
artist, and one public school teacher. 

Stern’s School of Languages has held 
an important place in the school this 
year. Four instructors,—men of the 
highest order,—from this famous New 
York institution have had large classes in 
German, French, Latin, and Greek. 
These classes have been enthusiastic in 
praise of their instructors. The départ- 
ment of nature study, with three eminent 
teachers and classes in geology, botany, 
zoology, and nature study, has done ex- 
cellent service, and been deservedly 
popular, The Emerson College of Ora- 
tory has had its summer session in con- 
nection with the institute for the fif- 
teenth time, and it always has large and 
enthusiastic classes. The School of 
Methods has had, perhaps, stronger in- 
Struction and more of it than ever before. 
_ Superintendent Greenwood of Kansas 
City led off with twenty lectures on 
‘Common Sense in Education,’ which 
Covered the principles of psychology, 
Dedagogy, school management, and child 
Study. Other academic departments, in- 
cluding drawing, painting, manual train- 
ing, physical culture, the mathematics, 
the natural sciences, history, civil gov- 
‘rhment, rhetoric and English literature, 
reading, geography, shorthand and type- 
Writing, and other subjects were success- 
fully carried on, with larger or smaller 
Classes, according to the demand. The 
Nimbers were not quite up to former 
years, for which the Buffalo exposition ‘3 
supposed to be the principal cause. 
‘ther summer schools have universally 
Made the same complaint. 

‘he management of the institute are 
already making large plans for a great 
School next year. They propose to offer 
to the teachers the broadest and the best 


scope of studies and special opportunities 
ever yet offered in a summer school to 
American teachers. 


A HOME IN THE SOUTH. 

Escape the rigors of another Northern 
winter, and enjoy the delights of the 
Southland. 

Nowhere can be found a more delight- 
ful climate than in our own Southland. 
Its winters are mild and balmy, and in 
the most cases summer does not bring 
with it such extremes of heat as are to be 
found elsewhere. In fact, the South is a 
land where extremes of ciimate are 
avoided, and, consequently, is a healthful 
and altogether desirable location. 

The tide of emigration has turned 
Southward, for it is not alone in climatic 
advantages that this favored land excels, 
but its resources, the fertility. of its soil, 
and its mineral wealth and abundant 
water power commend it to the thought- 
ful consideration of any one who seeks a 
home where Northern thrift and enter- 
prise may carve out success. 

The Seaboard Air line railway, in 
order to stimulate investigation and to 
assist in opening up the fine territory 
traversed by its lines, announces that it 
will sell to prospectors and _ settlers 
tickets one way or round trip at greatly 
reduced rates, information as to which 
may be obtained of any agent or repre- 
sentative of the company. 

J. C. Horton, Eastern passenger agent, 
1183 Broadway, New York City. 

W. H. Doll, general agent, passenger 
department, 14384 New York avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

Cc. L. Longsdorf, N. E. passenger agent, 
306 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 

H. R. Duval, passenger agent, Conti- 
nental Trust building, Baltimsre, Md. 

R. E. L. Bunch, general passenger 
agent, Portsmouth, Va. 


VARIETIES. 
“Have you heard a robin yet?” 
“No; but I’ve seen a woman with her 
head tied up in a towel beating a carpet in 
the hack yard.”—Chicago Record. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 


cents a bottle. 


two minutes on Aug 28, 1901, Sup’t Hood of Rome, N. Y., selected two teachers for the city schools 

IN He came in to the desk, shook hands and did not even sit down. ‘‘ We want a teacher peste = 

$550 2”” —** Yes.’ —* I’ve just the woman, Miss Tucker, taught several years in Hillsboro, O., knows her 
pork thoroughly and does it well. She will fit you exactly,’’—‘Can 1 see her ?”’—‘ Yes, she is in 

ny > She will call on you to-morrow. *—** All right, so much for that. Now can you give mea 
good 7th grade teacher ?”” —*+ $450 ?’’ —+* $425 T W O ate, three years’ experience, bright a8 a dollar, 
at tirst.’”’ —** Miss McFarland, Oswego gradu- just the woman.’ — ‘Can I see her, too?” — 

To-morrow morning,” —** All right; good-bye.”” And that 1s all there was of it. Both teaches were 
elected and both are fits, for we know both them and the schools of Rome. Fortunately, Rome also 
knows this agency, which has furnished the city a great many teachers. Of course we cannot always 
make off-hand selections like this, for we do not always have just the fits in qualifications and in salar 
too, and we have to make approximations, But it is all careful work, whether it takes q 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRKAOUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION. 


Positions filled, 4,000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Unexpected Vacancies. 


positions on short notice. Grade teachers in demand. Address C. J. ALBERT, 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


OCCUR during the fall and winter 
months and must be filled promptly. 
September and October are eopeutasly 


B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 

TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 

AG EWC Y. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address , 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromftleid St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Svecial advantages 

Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
ROBERT L,. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 

IS RELIABLE, 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Courteous treatment, 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulev’d. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 
OSKALOOSA, lowa, 4 Evans Bidg. 


BosTON, Mass., 4 Ashburton Pl. 
New York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Corres we is invited. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A. Beacon St. ton. 
¥. M. ©. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manu&.. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Tee Pratt Teachers’ Agency new york 


Reco ends coll and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and tainilies. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 


dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
W in sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 
Agency. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 
Recommends superior teachers. 
Teachers Wanted (24th Year.) St, Louis, Mo. 
HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 


MANHATTAN BLpa. Des Mornszs, Iowa. 
; in every part of the country. 
Teachers 
AKKON, OHIO. 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 

please mention “Journal of Education.” 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 

New England teachers wan A 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No, 61 E, 9th St., New York. 
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NEWEST TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 


Freshman English and Theme- 
Correcting in Harvard 
College 

By C. T. CopeLanp, Lecturer in English Lit- 
erature, and H.M. Riprovurt, Instructor in 
English, Harvard University. 


Forensic Declamations 
By A. Howry EsrensHaApe, Instructor in 
Rhetoric and Elocution in the Pennsylvania 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


The Arnold Primer 
By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Supervisor of 
Schools, Boston, co-author of “ Stepping- 
Stones to Literature.” Cloth. 128 pp. 
Artistically illustrated. 30 cents. 


Asgard Stories 
By Mary H, Foster and MABEL H. Cum- 
MINGS. Illustrated. 


Our First School Book 
By S, FERRIs. 112 pp. IMlustrated. 


Seven Great American Poets| State College. 
By Beatrice Hart. Illustrated. 323 pp. 
Introduction to the Study of 
Commerce 
Songs of Happy Life (Revised) gy rrepenicx R. CLow, Ph. D., Wiscon- 
Edition.) sin State Normal Schvol. Illustrated. $1.25. 


By SARAH J. Eppy. 136 pp. 


The South American Re- 
publics 
By W. Fisher MARKWICK and WILLIAM A. 
SMITH. 362 pp. 60 cents. (The World and 
Its People Series.) 


International Law. 
By GEORGE GRAFTON WILSON, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor in Brown University, and GEORGE 
Fox Tucker, Ph.D., lately Reporter of De- 
cisions of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts. 


A SPANISH ANTHOLOGY. 
Arranged by J. D. M. Ford, Ph. D,, Harvard 


University. 


The Silver Series of Modern 
Language Text-Books 
(Newest Issues.) 

AN ELEMENTARY GERMAN READER. 
By FRreoerick Lutz, A. M., Albion College. 


GERMANY AND THE GERMANS. 
By A. LopEMAN, A. M., Michigan State Nor- 
mal College. 

Schiller’s BRAUT VON MESSINA.”’ 
Edited by W. H. Carrutn, Ph. D., Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 


Manzoni’s PROMESSI SPOSI."" ( Abridged.) 
Edited by Moritz Levi, A. B., University 
of Michigan. 


ZARAGUETA 
Edited by Grorae C. HOWLAND, A. M., 
University of Chicago. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COrMPANY 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The Audubon 
Bird Charts 


Two beautiful wall charts in 
color, mounted on rollers, 
with descriptive booklets. 
Especially prepared for the 
Audubon Society. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.30 each 


The Silver Series of Classics 
(Newest Issues.) 


Eliot’s ‘‘ SILAS MARNER,.”’ 
Edited by ©. L. Maxcy, Williams College. 

Tennyson’s ‘‘ THE HOLY GRAIL.”’ 
Edited by Sopuig Jewerr, Wellesley Col- 
lege. 35 cents. 

POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. on 
Edited by CHARLES W. KENT, University of 
Virginia, 25 cents. 

SELECTED ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAIIB. 
Edited by Eenest DresseL NORTH, 
cents. 


30 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


TH 


E 
Prang Educational Co. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


THE LATEST TEXT-BOOKS IN MATHEMATICS. 


A Grammar School Algebra (Durell & Robbins), half leather, 
A School Algebra (Durell & Robbins), half leather,. . . . . . 
A School Algebra Complete (Durell & Robbins), half leather, . . 
The Elementary Practical Arithmetic (Durell & Robbins), 


80 
1.00 

1.25 


The Advanced Practical Arithmetic¢ (Durell & Robbins), half leather, .65 


A Practical Mensuration, cloth, . 
An Ideal Mental Arithmetic, cloth 


These books are remarkable, both for the orig- 
inal and scholarly development of the theory of the | 
subjects and for the wonderful skill in preparing, 
adapting, and grading a large number of exam- 
ples and review exercises. 


Correspondence concerning all or any 


.50 
+35 


The success of the Durell & Robbins Algebras 
is, likely, unprecedented, They have already se- 
cured for themselves, without any agency work ex- 
cept in Pennsylvania, adoptions in the foremost 
schools in 20 of the leading States of the Union, 


of our publications cordially invited. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Cor. Front and Market Sts. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 


Any Information. 


COMPANY New York 


q Washi ngton Street, 
N. B. Dept., 354 Mass. 


PIECES 


$555 A collection of over 
$99999999 


one hundred pieces 
which have taken 


INTRODUCTION 


To the Study of 


ZOOLOGY 


Yor Usein High Schools and Academies. 


By N. A. HARVEY, 


Head Department of Science, Chicago Normal 
School; Pres. Dept. of Science, National Edu- 
cational Association, 1901. 


This is an elementary text-book based upon labora- 
tory work. 

It gives specific directions for laboratory work, fol- 
lowed with such necessary information about the ani- 
mals studied as cannot be obtained froma study of the 
animals themselves. 

It combines all the goed features of laboratory sci- 
ence and those of the old Natural History study. 

It contains work enough for one year of nine 
months, and is capable of being used in the first year 
ofa high school course. 

It can be used to very great advantage by those 
schools that have the most meagre laboratory facilities. 

It is Ulustrated by reproductions from otographs 
of microscopic objects, thus obviating the absolute 
necessity of compound microscopes. 

It is designed expressly to ewe those teachers who 
feel that they are poorly prepared to teach the subject. 

It is written from the standpoint of a profound stu_ 
dent of educational philosophy, and explains the con_ 
tent ofthe subject as no other book has ever done. 

It grew up in the classroom, and is the result of ten 

ears’ experience in teaching zoology in county insti- 

utes, in high schools, state university, and normal 
schools. Every exercise and every method has been 
tested and successfully used again and again. 


Mailing Price, 88 Cents. 
WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 


— 


The University 


of Chicago. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Director. 


WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Dean. 


Professional School for Teachers. Elementary School from Kindergarten to Eighth 


Grade, inclusive, constituting a Model School for Observation and Practice. 
equipment of apparatus. Well-selected Library. Faculty of trained teachers. 
For further particulars, address 


sity credit. 


Full 
Univer- 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


Dean of the School of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R.51). Price in cloth, 50 cents ; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 211 Pempuerron Buipe., Boston. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. . 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. Best Work Yet Written. 


‘** Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frawk A. Hiri, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. . | 


The manual lays out only 


** Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Canotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


such lessons as have actually 


been tried by classes of vhi)dren in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. 


Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


lege courses by correspondence 

English, Mathematics, yelography, Zoology, Physi- 

completed. ork may begin at any time. Tor cir- 
Educational /nstitutions. 

TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Nimtemy and Schools. 


Home The University of Chicago 
in 28 of its Departments, including 
ology, Botany, etc. Instruction is personal. Univer- 
culars address 
Open to both sexes. Address Registrar. 


offers over 225 elementary and col- 
Study Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 
*h 
sity credit gre ge for college courses successfully 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div. P.), Chicago, Ill. 
COLLEGES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


M4*- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Bostort. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoyprEnN, A. M, 


20s Michie BOSTON : TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALem, Mass. 
gan Avenue. 20 Pemberton Square. sexes. For catalo 
Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SUHOOL OF ELOOUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


Has a thorough and 
Voice Culture, Natural 
practical work in every 

&e@™ Spring Term opens March 7. 


ic course of study, 


FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 
including a complete system of 


dering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Exp 
tate. 


department. Chartered by the S 
Address for Lilustrated 

CHARLES WESLEY £MERSON, Prest., 
Chickering Hall, HuntingtonAve., Boston,Mas 


Physical Training and 
. Scientific and 


CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


Important toe 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
EpvucatTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 


New ENGLAND PustisuHineG Co., 
20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


State NORMAL SOHOOL, FircusuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joan Tao meson, Princ iva’. 


WHex writing to advertisers, please men- 
tion “ Journal of Education,” Boston. 


A NEARLY COMPLETE FILE OF 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Vols. I. to XXX., inclusive, is offered for sale. 


Address F, E. ADAMS, 
Rochester, Vermont. 
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